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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE disorders in India are still on the increase. 
"Tos April 28rd, there was a savage outbreak at 
Peshawar, which was only suppressed after a 
considerable number of troops had been engaged. 
During the riots, the Royal Garwhal Rifles became 


disobedient, and had at once to be removed. Any 
symptom of indiscipline amongst the native troops is 
naturally serious and disquieting. Order is still being 
maintained in the city by strong patrols. This out- 
followed by a riot in Madras, which the 


burst was 


police managed to control. The entire country round 
Chittagong appears to be affected, for the brief and 
belated reports speak of attacks on patrols outside the 
town. But although all this constitutes serious news, 
it does not as yet imply that government and public 
order are in danger. The Government’s police forces, 
occasionally assisted by the military, have been suffi- 
ciently strong at every point of disturbance; and 
although simultaneous disorders at places so widely 
separated as Chittagong, Peshawar, and Madras prove 
the existence of an immense unrest, there are no signs 
of concerted action between the lawbreakers at one 
point and the lawbreakers at another, and the situa- 
tion is still that whilst hundreds riot, millions pursue 
their ordinary occupations. 
* * * 

In these difficult cireumstances, the Viceroy has 
issued an exceptionally severe Press ordinance, whereby 
papers are to deposit large sums as security against 
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publishing incendiary articles; the sums deposited, and 
the printing presses to be forfeited, if the editorial 
staffs transgress the ordinance. The definition given 
to incendiary matter is very wide, and four native 
papers, called upon to deposit security, have closed 
down. The immediate prospect is that order will only 
be maintained by firmness. It none the less remains 
true that those sections of the native population who 
favour constitutional reform by constitutional methods 
—such as the Western India National Liberal Associa- 
tion—are still coherent parties, capable of influencing 
public affairs, when times improve. These parties 
seem unanimously to consider that the Simon Report 
should be published without delay, and that the sen- 
tences passed upon some of the Mahatma’s followers 
should be revised. There is certainly a distinction be- 
tween men who illegally manufacture salt (which has 
now been pronounced unfit for human consumption) 
and men who incite to violence and murder, or actually 
commit it; but deliberate illegality in times of tension 
is nevertheless a form of incitement which must be 
checked. 
* * * 

Mr. Hoover intends to send the naval limitation 
treaty to the Senate without delay, and it may be 
anticipated that the President’s antagonists in the 
Upper House will do their best to score debating 
points against the negotiators; but the reception of 
the treaty in the country leaves little doubt that it will 
be ratified, possibly after a certain amount of delay. 
On his return to New York, Mr. Stimson publicly 
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announced that, in his opinion, France and Italy would 
endorse the general principles of the treaty ‘** long be- 
fore 1935,’ which suggests that a working agreement 
with at least one of the Latin Powers may have been 
in sight when the Conference was dissolved. In Japan 
large sections of the vernacular Press continue to speak 
of the treaty as a humiliation for the present and a 
danger for the future; but from time to time some 
responsible person discusses the matter in such a correct 
and dignified manner that it seems almost inconceivable 
that these two kinds of utterances should come from 
the same country and be made in the same language. 
It is difficult to say whether the mass of the nation is 
most moved by the emotional articles in the Press or 
the cautious remarks of the statesmen; but Baron 
Shidehara undoubtedly expressed the opinions of the 
more thoughtful sections of the nation when he com- 
pared the consequences of naval competition with the 
consequences of naval limitation by agreement, and 
showed how much Japan would gain if the principle 
of limitation were universally adopted. 


~ x * 


Great reticence is still maintained about the 
Egyptian negotiations; but it is obvious that they are 
not going easily. As long ago as Tuesday, April 22nd, 
the Egyptian delegation sent Dr. Mohammed Salah ed 
Din back to Egypt by air, with a report on Nahas 
Pasha’s proposals on the Sudan, and the British 
Government’s reception of them. The proposals were 
for absolute administrative equality in the Sudan be- 
tween the two Governments; and although the British 
Foreign Office refused to entertain this, they were 
willing to give fresh and more binding assurances about 
the control of the water supply from the Upper Nile, 
and to undertake that Egyptian emigration 
shall not be impeded. The Egyptian Government’s 
reply, and their further instruction to Nahas, were 
expected on Monday. They were not sent, and reports 
from Egypt suggest, apparently on good authority, 
that there is delay because the Government wish to 
make Nahas accept the British conditions, on his own 
responsibility, and that Nahas not unnaturally answers 
that, if the Wafd is attacked for accepting these con- 
ditions, or laughed at for not obtaining better ones, 
then he and the Government must share the unpopu- 
larity together. So long as the prestige of the Wafd 
and its leaders exercises such an influence over the 
negotiations, they may, at any moment, be endangered 
by some act of impulsive folly. 


” * * 


When Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, the 
Commons were occupied with the vote for the Ministry 
of Health, and Mr. Greenwood devoted the major part 
of a discursive but interesting speech to National 
Health Insurance. The recently published Report 
(Cmd. 3548) by Sir Alfred Watson, the Government 
Actuary, and a speech by Sir Walter Kinnear, the 
Controller of Health Insurance, have disclosed a dis- 
quieting increase in the claims for sickness and dis- 
ablement benefit amongst all classes of insured persons, 
and particularly amongst married women. Thus, be- 
tween 1921 and 1927, the claims for sickness benefit have 
increased by 41 per cent. amongst men, 60 per cent. 
amongst unmarried women, and 106 per cent. amongst 
married women; while for disablement benefit the in- 
creases are 85 per cent., 100 per cent., and 159 per 
cent. respectively. This is unquestionably a serious 
development, but it should not be exaggerated. What 
is primarily needed is more information as to the causes 
of the increase in claims; and this Mr. Greenwood is 
taking steps to obtain. 
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The’Coal Bill, as was expected, has received its 
second reading in the House of Lords, and now launches 
forth on the Committee stage. No new arguments were 
brought forward—the coal problem has been too much 
discussed for anyone to have anything fresh to say—but 
the debate revealed an interesting alignment of forces. 
Lord Sankey, in an admirable maiden speech, while still 
a convinced adherent of nationalization, which he 
recommended in 1919 at the time of the ill-fated Sankey 
Commission, announced his acceptance of the present 
Bill as the best compromise a minority Government 
can secure. It was natural that Lord Beauchamp 
should support the Bill on behalf of the Liberal Party ; 
but Lord Aberconway’s blessing, coming as it does 
from a prominent figure in the heavy industries, was 
somewhat surprising. Lord Londonderry and Lord 
Linlithgow—a Bourbon of the Scottish coal industry— 
naturally opposed the Bill; and Lord Melchett (while 
welcoming the amalgamation proposals) joined in the 
chorus of disapproval. The real fight will come on the 
Committee stage. 

7 * ” 

Two important decisions bearing on the adminis- 
tration of unemployment insurance have just been given 
by the Umpire. The first case concerns a man of fifty- 
six who had an excellent record of employment up to 
1921, received benefit until July, 1926, was then dis- 
allowed on the ground that he had not been employed 
** to a reasonable extent ”’ in the preceding two years, 
and has since been living on poor relief. His efforts 
to obtain employment have, however, been courageous 
and persistent; and in his case the Umpire has allowed 
benefit under the new Act. The other case is that of a 
young man of twenty-seven who has been almost con- 
tinuously unemployed since 1923, and who is in receipt 
of 86s. from the Guardians. The Court of Referees 
have dismissed his claim on the ground that he ‘“ pre- 
ferred to live on poor relief rather than earn wages in 
an insurable employment,”’ and that “‘ it was not in- 
tended to allow benefit ’’ to such persons; and the 
Umpire has upheld the Court of Referees. These 
decisions, because they show that the new Unemploy- 
ment Act’s abolition of two statutory conditions—that 
a claimant had been employed in insurable employ- 
ment “* to a reasonable extent ’’ in the two preceding 
years, and that he was “* genuinely seeking work ’’°— 
does not mean that all tests have been scrapped. The 
decisions which will govern future practice, inspire con- 
fidence in the administration of unemployment insur- 
ance; but the cases themselves are a sorry commentary 
on our methods for dealing with unemployment. 

* a °# 

Mr. Chamberlain is once more to be congratulated 
on his admirable work for medical reform. He has 
shown himself to be far-sighted and singularly under- 
standing in matters concerned with public health and 
hospital administration. The Local Government Act, 
which came into force on April Ist, was largely the 
outcome of the findings of his Committee. Now we 
have a second fait accompli for which he was primarily 
responsible in the recent grant by the present Govern- 
ment of £250,000 for the establishment of a Post- 
graduate Hospital and Medical School, the only one of 
its kind in this country. The West London Hospital, 
Hammersmith, has been selected as being the most 
suitable. No doubt the fact that it has already given 
the lead in providing some of the very few post- 
graduate courses available for doctors, has influenced 
the decision of the Committee responsible for its selec- 
tion. Up to the present, post-graduate courses have 
been few, expensive and intensive, so that anyone wish- 
ing to increase his knowledge of a special subject, had 
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virtually to give up practice temporarily. Usually 
this meant the sacrifice of a well-earned holiday. The 
medical profession welcomes the suggestion of ‘* re- 
fresher-courses,}’ but up to the present there has been 
no institution equipped to give them. 


* * * 


Colonial and foreign doctors coming to this 
country have always been struck by the paucity of 
post-graduate facilities, and since there is no room for 
them in the scheme of most of the teaching hospitals, 
they have had the feeling of being unwelcome. Such a 
state of affairs is very much to be deplored, for medical 
knowledge should be universal currency. Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, and Budapest are far ahead of London 
and the rest of this country in the provision of such 
teaching. The lack of medical publicity on which the 
British School rather prides itself, goes far to explain 
the poor opinion held on the Continent of modern 
British medicine. One or two giants in the profession 
such as Sir Thomas Lewis, the greatest cardiologist 
living, are well known to them; the rest are apparently 
nonentities. Great Britain has nevertheless much to 
teach the world in the realm of Medicine; she has the 
longest list of pioneers in this branch of knowledge and 
her younger men are producing work worthy of their 
traditions. The inclusion of a hostel in the present 
scheme where doctors from all over the world will meet 
and have opportunities for discussion and forming 
friendships, will do much to remove this stigma of 
insularity and conservatism. 


* * * 


The contrast between French and British taxation, 
to which we refer in our leading article this week, has 
been further accentuated. After a slight skirmish 
between the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate— 
which might have been serious if both Chambers had 
not been so anxious to have done with it and get away 
for the holidays—a Bill was passed relieving the French 
taxpayer to the extent of more than £18,000,000. Most 
of the reductions were connected with the issue, 
transfer, or sale of securities, but certain important 
readjustments were also effected in the turnover tax 
and in the taxation of foodstuffs and luxuries. The 
principal reasons given by the French Government for 
their almost exclusive attention to stock exchange 
operations were: first, that the extensive buying up 
of gold by the Bank of France had produced an infla- 
tion of the note issue and had thus raised the cost of 
living; secondly, that industry and trade were in need 
of capital for purposes of expansion, and investors had 
therefore to be encouraged to invest their savings in 
business enterprises instead of putting them away in 
stockings or in savings banks; and thirdly, that 
France was the dearest financial market in the world, 
and the Government, although realizing that France 
could not compete with England as a money market, 
was anxious to develop its resources as a capital 
market. Under existing depressed conditions, the risk 
entailed to the stability of subsequent Budgets seems 
considerable, as heavy taxation is obviously by no 
means the only factor behind the slump on the Bourse ; 
but the Government relies upon reduced taxation to 
give new life to the business activities of the country, 
and by this means hopes for as great if not greater 


returns. 
* * * 


Since King Alexander established a dictatorship, 
a severe Press censorship has been imposed throughout 
Yugoslavia, and this, combined with Draconian regu- 
lations about public meetings has at least kept the 
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population silent. The proceedings at a trial for con- 
spiracy have, however, suddenly cast a beam of light 
upon the darkness of Yugoslavia’s internal affairs. 
Twenty-four Croats have been brought to trial in Bel- 
grade, including Dr. Matchek, the President of the 
Croat Peasant Party before it was abolished by Royal 
Edict. The charge against them is of conspiring against 
the State; it is not, however, the charge, but the 
evidence brought to support or rebut it, which is sig- 
nificant. All the facts hitherto attested to relate to 
secret societies which manufacture bombs and distri- 
bute revolvers, and to police officers who arrest persons 
on suspicion, torture them, and then invite them to 
become agents provocateurs or informers against their 
colleagues. It is by these methods that the Govern- 
ment is enforcing its decrees for the abolition of politics 
and the suppression of the historic divisions of the 
country. It is noteworthy, however, that a very large 
number of barristers—163—volunteered their services 
on behalf of the prisoners, and that a large number of 
the volunteers were Serbians. 


* * * 


The energies of the Liberal Summer School are 
inexhaustible. When the Industrial Committee which 
the School set up in 1926 had published, in the ** Yellow 
Book,’’ the most comprehensive survey of our post-war 
industrial problems that has yet been offered, many 
people thought that the Summer School’s work was 
done. Now, however, it has found a new and equally 
important task in the problems of the Empire, and a 
new Committee has just been formed to inquire into 
Imperial Relations and Development. Its chairman is 
the Marquis of Lothian (better known as Mr. Philip 
Kxerr), and among those who have agreed to assist are 
Sir Maurice Amos, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Professor Manning, Mr. J. Menken, Mr. 
Ramsay Muir, Mr. Dennis Robertson, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, and Sir Archibald Sinclair. The Com- 
mittee will deal with problems of _ imperial 
development and capital supply and with constitu- 
tional questions; and if it conforms to precedent a 
comprehensive policy may be expected from it. This 
is welcome news; for it is essential that sound, con- 
structive thought should be applied to the too generally 
neglected problems with which the Empire confronts 
us. We look forward to a report which will offer the 
country a real policy (instead of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
mad delusions) and will lay the foundations of Imperial 
development along lines that will promote both the 
Empire’s advantage and the peace of the world. 


* * * 


The tenth Liberal Summer School will be held at 
Oxford from July 31st to August 6th, and two days of 
the programme will be occupied by lectures on 
Imperial problems by those associated with the Com- 
mittee described in the last paragraph. Indian 
questions will be discussed by some of the Liberals 
associated with the Simon Commission. The syllabus 
for this year’s School is being arranged by younger 
members of the Party, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Philip Guedalla, who have decided that detailed 
consideration must be given, inter alia, to the 
problems of Free Trade and Unemployment. Member- 
ship is, as usual, open to men and women of all ages, 
nationalities, and shades of political opinion. The 
enrolment fee of 10s., which entitles students to take 
part in all the activities of the School, should be paid 
direct to the Secretary, Liberal Summer Schools, 25, 
Old Queen Street, S.W.1. 
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TAXING THE RICH 


HE Budget has been very quietly received by 
“- tun whose taxes have been increased. Mr. 

Snowden’s most vociferous critics are, indeed, 
those who complain that he has been too tender to the 
rich. This is strange and paradoxical when we 
remember the outcry aroused by the comparatively 
trivial taxation in Mr. Lloyd Georges famous Budget 
of 1909. How is the change of attitude to be explained ? 

Several different explanations suggest themselves, 
and we are inclined to think that each is partly true. 
First, it may be said that the rich were, on this occa- 
sion, prepared for the worst; that they had discounted 
the Budget in advance, and that, on the whole, they 
were relieved when their fate was revealed. Secondly, 
many intelligent surtax payers agree in the main with 
Mr. Snowden’s estimate of Mr. Churchill as a financial 
juggler, blame the latter for a large part of the deficit 
which makes new taxation necessary, and prefer Mr. 
Snowden’s more orthodox and straightforward methods. 
Thirdly, taxation has now become a grim matter of 
business, upon which a man of property is more in- 
clined to consult his solicitor than to write to the Times. 
Fourthly, we believe that Mr. Snowden’s half-promise 
of no further taxation next year has had the reassur- 
ing effect for which it was intended. Probably all these 
factors are at work—and there may well be others—to 
prevent an outcry of fury and dismay. 

In our judgment, it would, however, be a great mis- 
take to deduce from the stoicism of the rich taxpayer 
that Mr. Snowden’s conciliatory peroration was unneces- 
sary, and that redistributive taxation can safely be 
carried a stage or two further. That is, of course, Mr. 
Maxton’s view. He is ** a very distressed and worried 
man,’’ who believes, as he told the I1.L.P. Conference, 
that statesmen should turn their attention ** not to how 
to produce more, but to the problem of how to distribute 
the surplus already in existence.’’ To put his proposals 
for the betterment of the working class into operation 
now ‘** requires drastic taxation of the rich.’’ Well, Mr. 
Maxton followed Mr. Churchill in the Budget debate a 
fortnight ago and must have heard the calculation, 
based on Treasury information, that the largest tax- 
payer who provides annual insurance for his Death 
Duties will pay under this Budget in Income Tax, Sur- 
tax, and Death Duties, seventeen or eighteen shillings 
in the £. If this is not ‘** drastic taxation of the rich,”’ 
it should at least serve as an instalment to relieve Mr. 
Maxton’s mind. 

Mr. Gerald Shove, whose interesting letter we 
published last week, spends his life in studying and 
teaching economics and is, of course, more guarded and 
restrained than Mr. Maxton. He asks us what exactly 
we mean by ‘“ the utmost limit to which redistributive 
taxation can safely be pushed,’’ and he surmises that 
we shall not argue ‘* that there is danger lest another 
sixpence on the income tax or a further increase in sur- 
tax or death duties or a tax on site-values will yield 
no revenue at all.’’ It is precisely on those lines, how- 
ever, that we do argue. There is already a disquieting 
lack of buoyancy in the yield of surtax, and “* people 
are not dying up to expectations.’”’ We believe that a 
dangerous incentive is being given, especially to the 
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very rich with fluid capital, to explore the methods of 
tax-avoidance. In particular, we fear that, with the 
great and growing disparity in taxation between Great 
Britain and Continental countries, there may be a 
growing tendency for such people to sell out of British 
securities, invest in overseas securities, and die abroad. 
Mr. Shove asks for the figures on which this opinion 
is based. There are no such figures available, but it 
would be extremely interesting if Government Depart- 
ments would publish any information they may possess 
which throws light on the point. Meanwhile, we have 
to depend upon the deductions which can be drawn 
from known tendencies. 

Mr. Shove thinks that we exaggerate the danger of 
‘a flight from the pound.”? ‘* No doubt,” he says, 
** fear of additional taxation may cause a few wealthy 
rentiers to transfer their investments into foreign: 
securities and betake themselves abroad.’’ We cannot 
share his equanimity in the face of that danger. Does 
he remember that we are a rentier nation, dependent 
upon overseas supplies for the greater part of our food 
and raw materials, and receiving the bulk of them as 
interest on our overseas loans? Does he realize that 
it is through that process that the people of this 
country maintain a higher standard of life than their 
Continental neighbours? Assuredly, a flight from the 
pound is not an eventuality to risk lightheartedly. If 
once it began on any considerable scale, the effect would 
be cumulative, as it was with the mark and the franc. 
Assume, as Mr. Shove has done, that a few wealthy 
rentiers take alarm and sell their British securities to 
invest abroad. The effect must be to cheapen British 
securities and convince other hesitant rentiers that the 
time has come to follow suit, thus causing a further 
depression in British stocks and spreading the alarm to 
a wider circle. There is no end to that process except 
in disaster. 

Even so, Mr. Shove would apparently remain un- 
perturbed. ‘‘ In itself,’ he tells us, ** the emigration 
of a rentier inflicts no loss on the rest of the community, 
since the resources which would have served him are 
released for the use of other people.’? What does this 
mean? In plain English, it means simply that the 
people employed by the rentier will become unem- 
ployed. His capital resources will, ex hypothesi, go 
with him; it is the resources of labour which will be 
** released for the use of other people.’”” We commend 
the phrase to the Lord Privy Seal as an agreeable 
substitute for the word *“‘ unemployment.”’ 

The main point of Mr. Shove’s letter was, how- 
ever, to tell us that we ought not to write of the ‘* End 
of Socialism ’? when we mean the end of redistributive 
taxation. Unlike Mr. Snowden, and even Mr. Maxton, 
he does not call that process ‘* Socialism,’ but 
** socialistic.’’ In his view, the keystone of Socialism 
is ** the public ownership of income-yielding property,”” 
and he invites us to join him in thinking out ways by 
which this can be brought about. Well, we certainly 
will not quarrel with him over the question of defini- 
tion. It shall be as he wishes. As for the policy, it 
seems to be drawn in part from the Liberal ‘‘ Yellow 
Book,’’ and with that part we are in hearty agreement. 
We only regret (since this is Socialism) that so few 
Socialists seem to be in favour of creating a Board of 
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National Investment and Development, and that its 
advocacy is left to the Liberals. Mr. Shove proposes, 
however, to ** raise a substantial annual sum by direct 
taxation of the rich,”’ and to invest it in income-yielding 
undertakings. That clearly is not a policy which can 
be adopted when the limits of redistributive taxation 
have been reached, and we are unable therefore to 
follow him when he says that ‘*‘ the day when further 
equalization of incomes becomes impossible under 
capitalism will mark, not the end, but the beginning 
of Socialism.’” The work of national development 
should surely be undertaken before the nation is bank- 
rupt. 

The broad conclusion we draw from Mr. Shove’s 
letter is, however, that true Socialism is much more 
like Liberalism than we (and most Socialists) had sup- 
posed. We hope that Socialists of the Shove school 
will make a further study of the ** Yellow Book,”’ and 
come over and help us. 


WINSTON-THE-POOH 
(With apologies to Mr, A. A. Milne.) 


NCE upon a time Johnny Bull’s Teddy Bear, 

Winnie-the-Pooh, lived in the Forest under the name 

of Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was a Bear of 
Very Little Brain, but he was very fond of honey, and 
Johnny Bull was very fond of Pooh, so he gave him all 
the honey to take care of. 

The honey was kept in a cupboard in Pooh’s house, in 
jars labelled Roap Funp, Sinxinc Funp, Insurance Funp, 
and so on, and when Pooh got up in the morning he took 
down the jars and cuddled them and counted them so as 
to see how much honey he had got. 

Having made certain of this, he would ask the others 
to come round about eleven o’clock and have a little some- 
thing, and most of them seemed to like honey, and would 
come again even when Pooh forgot to ask them. 

Now one day Pooh woke up suddenly with a sinking 
feeling. He had had that sinking feeling before, and he 
knew the cure for it. It was in the jar labelled Sinkine 
Funp. So he went to the larder, and he stood on a chair 
and reached up to the top shelf, and found the jar. 

** Bother! ” said Pooh, as he got his nose inside the 
jar. ‘* Somebody has been eating it! ’? And then he 
thought a little and said, ‘‘ Oh no, J did. I forgot.” 

Indeed, he had eaten most of it. But there was a 
little left at the very bottom of the jar, and he pushed his 
head right in, and began to lick... . 

* * * 

** Hallo! ” said Piglet, ‘‘ what are you doing? ” 

** Hunting,’”’ said Pooh. 

** Hunting what? ” 

** Tracking something,’ said Winnie-the-Pooh very 
mysteriously. 

** Tracking what? ”? said Piglet, coming closer, 

‘* That’s just what I ask myself. I ask myself, 
What? ” 

** What do you think you’ll answer? ” 

** I think I shall say it’s a Bolshie,’’ said Pooh. 

“Oo! ” said Piglet, giving a little squeak of excite- 
ment. ‘Oh, Pooh! Why will you say it’s a Bolshie? ” 

** Because I always do,” said Pooh. ‘* And anyway 
it steals honey. You know all those jars of honey I’ve got 
in my house, that Johnny Bull gave me to take care of? 
Well, they ar’n’t jars of honey any longer. They’ve turned 
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into jars of nothing. Somesopy,”’ said Pooh, “ has taken 
out the honey and filled them with nothing instead. It 
MusT be a Bolshie.’’ 

With these few words he went on tracking, and Piglet, 
after watching him for a minute or two, ran after him. 
Winnie-the-Pooh had come to a sudden stop, and was bend- 
ing over the tracks in a puzzled sort of way. 

‘* What’s the matter? ’? asked Piglet. 

** It’s a very funny thing,”? said Pooh, “ but there 
seem to be two animals now. This—whatever-it-was—has 
been joined by another—whatever-it-is—and the two of 
them are now proceeding in company. Would you mind 
coming with me, Piglet, in case they turn out to be Hostile 
Animals? ”? 

There was a small spinney of larch trees just here, and 
it seemed as if the two Bolshies, if that is what they were, 
had been going round this spinney; so round this spinney 
went Pooh and Piglet after them; Piglet passing the time 
by telling Pooh what he had done to save Innocent Youth 
(** like little Roo,’’ he explained) from being corrupted by 
Immoral] Publications, and Pooh wondering what an Im- 
moral Publication was like, and if perhaps this was two 
Immoral Publications they were after now, and, if so, 
whether he would be allowed to take one home and keep it, 
and what Johnny Bull would say. And still the tracks 
went on in front of them. 

Suddenly Winnie-the-Pooh stopped, and pointed ex- 
citedly in front of him. ‘* Look! ” 

*“* What!” said Piglet, with a jump. And then, to 
show that he hadn’t been frightened, he jumped up and 
down once or twice more in an exercising sort of way. 

** The tracks!” said Pooh. ‘A third animal has 
joined the other two! ”” 

** Pooh! ”? cried Piglet. ‘* Do you think it is another 
Bolshie? ** 

** No,”’ said Pooh, ‘* because it makes different marks. 
It is either two Bolshies and one, as it might be 
Anarchist, or two, as it might be Anarchists and one, if 
so it is, Bolshie. Let us continue to follow them.”’ 

So they went on, feeling just a little anxious now, in 
case the three animals in front of them were of Hostile 
Intent. And then, all of a sudden, Winnie-the-Pooh 
stopped again, and licked the tip of his nose in a cooling 
manner, for he was feeling more hot and anxious than ever 
in his life before. There were four animals in front of 
them! 

** Do you see, Piglet? Look at their tracks! Three, 
as it were, Bolshies, and one, as it was, Anarchist. 
Another Bolshie has joined them! ”’ 

‘I think,” said Piglet, when he had licked the tip of 
his nose too, and found that it brought very little comfort, 
** T think that I have just remembered something. I have 
just remembered something that I forgot to do yesterday at 
the Home Office and sha’n’t be able to do to-morrow. So 
I suppose I really ought to go back and do it now. What’s 
that? * 

Pooh looked up at the sky, and then, as he heard the 
whistle again, he looked up into the branches of a big oak- 
tree, and then he saw a friend of his. 

** It’s Johnny Bull,” he said. 

Johnny Bull came slowly down his tree. 

** Silly old Bear,’’ he said, *‘ what were you doing? 
First you went round the spinney twice by yourself, and 
then Piglet ran after you and you went round again to- 
gether, and then you were just going round a fourth 
time —— ” 

** Wait a moment,”’ said Winnie-the-Pooh, holding up 
his paw. 

He sat down and thought, in the most thoughtful way 
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he could think. 
Tracks. ... 

‘© Yes,’’? said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

** I see now,”’ said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

‘* fT have been Foolish and Deluded,”’ said he, ‘* and 
I am a Bear of Very Little Brain. Piglet and I have been 
tracking ourselves.”’ 

‘* But wait a minute,’? he added, brightening up. 
** Somesony has finished the honey, so they must have been 
Bolshies after all. The honey is all gone, Johnny Bull, and 
the jars are full of nothing.” 

‘* Oh, Pooh,”’ said Johnny Bull, reproachfully. And 
that was why he took the jars away from Winnie-the-Pooh 
and gave them to Owl to look after. 

* - + 


Then he fitted his paw into one of the 


As Winnie-the-Pooh trotted home, a little song began 
to sing itself in his head; like this :— 


Anxious Poou SONG 
3 Cheers for Pooh! 
(For Who?) 
For Pooh— 
(Why what did he do?) 
I thought you knew; 
He saved us all from the Bolshies ! 
3 Cheers for Bear! 
(From where ?) 
For Bear— 
He didn’t fuss 
But he rescued us 
(He rescued who?) 
Oh, listen, do! 
I am talking of Pooh 
(Of who?) 
Of Pooh ! 
(I’m sorry I keep forgetting) 
Well, Pooh was a Bear of Enormous Brain— 
(Just say it again!) 
Of enormous brain— 
(Of enormous what?) 
Of enormous hat 
And I don’t know whether he talked through that, 
But he always got in 
To a regular din 
(A regular how?) 
Well, a regular row— 
So now let’s give him three hearty cheers 
(So now let’s give him three hearty hisses?) 
And hope he’ll be with us for years and years, 
And earn our thanks and praise and kisses ! 
3 Cheers for Pooh! 
(For who?) 
For Pooh— 
8 Cheers for Bear! 
(From where ?) 
For Bear— 
3 Cheers for the wonderful Winston Churchill 
(Just tell me, somebody—Wnuo Pap THE BILL?) 
* - * 


The Poor Old Taxpayer, Eeyore, was standing in a 
thistly corner of the forest, with his front legs well apart 
and his head on one side, thinking, when Owl flew down 
on to a tree beside him. 

** I’ve got an Invitation for you, Eeyore,’’ said Owl. 

** What’s that like? ’’ said Eeyore. 

** An Invitation! ”’ 

** Yes, I heard you. 

** It’s for you.” 

Eeyore shook his head slowly. 


Who dropped it? ”’ 
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** You mean Piglet. The little fellow with the excited | 
That’s Piglet. I'll tell him.” 

‘* Hush,”? said Owl. ‘* He isn’t called Piglet now. 

He’s Lord Twitchingham. But it isn’t for him, it’s for 

you. It’s an Invitation to collect some more honey.’ 

*© Oh, that’s different,’’ said Eeyore, gloomily. 
‘* Kind and Thoughtful. Not at all, don’t mention it. 
No doubt there’s a lot of honey in thistles. And it’s not 
as though I weren’t used to it.” 

** You see, there wasn’t much left in the pots when 
Pooh had done with them,”’ said Owl, apologetically. 

** And you and your friends soon finished it up? ”’ 
said Eeyore. ‘* Very Natural and all that. We can’t all, 
and some of us don’t. That’s all there is to it.”’ 

PETER IBBETSON. 


ears. 


CAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 


By ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P. 


N these days of political confusion, it is difficult to see 

the wood for the trees. Politicians are naturally con- 

cerned for the future of the party to which they have 
attached themselves; and the internal stresses and divi- 
sions which have arisen within each of the three orthodox 
political parties in Great Britain are a cause of ceaseless 
anxiety to those who are responsible for winning or hold- 
ing constituencies. But it is not only the party tree-trunks 
that now bend and creak ominously under the pressure 
of the economic storms which beat upon this country. 
Democracy itself is in peril. Ever since the war it has 
been more or less on its trial. As a system of government 
it has been challenged the world over, and in Italy, Russia, 
and Spain it has been swept away altogether. Even in the 
United States, where it survives in form, it has been sup- 
planted for certain practical purposes 
oligarchy. 

What we have to realize as a nation is that, under 
existing conditions, our democratic system of government 
is breaking down, and that unless drastic changes are made 
to meet the requirements of the modern industrial era, it 
will be supplanted by autocracy in one form or another. 

It may be argued that this would be an excellent thing ; 
but before we lightly cast aside our present democratic 
methods and institutions, we should do well to consider 
not only their limitations, but also the enormous benefits 
we derive from them. 

I am certain that during the nineteenth century, and 
indeed right up to the War, the merits of democracy were 
enormously over-estimated. But I am equally certain that, 
under the pressure of recent events, its many failures have 
unduly disheartened its supporters; and some of us in our 
disappointment and disillusionment have allowed ourselves 
to become unnecessarily bitter and cynical about politics. 

As Mr. Wells has pointed out, the rise of democracy 
was associated with successful assaults upon authority in 
general, and upon privileged and vested interests in par- 
ticular. It took place during a period of liberation, 
when civilized mankind was chiefly concerned in bursting 
through obsolete and hampering bonds. That process is 
now complete. No political bonds remain. With the 
attainment of a completely enfranchised community, the 
democratic ideal of the political equality of men and 
women has been fully realized. An era of construction is 
at hand, and the question is whether democracy can be 
so remoulded and adapted that it will control, but not 
hinder, this process. 

It is curious how wrong all the most ardent champions 
of democracy have been about it in the past. Who would 
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have predicted twenty years ago that democracy would 
beat autocracy in war, but would show far less indulgence 
or even common sense in peace? Yet for proof of this you 
have only to compare the Treaty of Vienna, negotiated by 
a Conservative Diehard, Lord Castlereagh, at the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars, with the Treaty of Versailles, signed 
by a Radical democrat, Mr. Lloyd George, in 1919. 

I think the real truth lies in the fact that democracy 
can only understand the simplest appeal. In the war 
there was only one question—the defeat of the Germans. 
But in peace the multitude and complexity of modern 
problems are too much for it. Economic problems should be 
handled in a cool and scientific atmosphere. Under demo- 
cracy they are too often handled in an atmosphere charged 
with emotional hysteria. Consequently, during the years 
immediately after the war you had the amazing spectacle 
of democratic politicians in Europe bungling, through no 
fault of their own, almost every question that arose. Pro- 
perties were confiscated, nations ruined, angry and em- 
bittered populations transferred to alien nationalities, cur- 
rencies allowed to rocket up and down, and a great deal 
of misery was created, which would never have occurred 
if these matters had been dealt with by men who had no 
need to consider the passions of the people they represented. 

Mr. Spender tells us that all this took place because 
democracy cannot bear to be told the truth, and he gives 
the Reparations tangle as a typical instance. Mr. 
Wells goes further, and implies that democracy could not 
understand the truth even if it were told it. There is a 
good deal to be said for both these views. 

But never let us forget, as we are sometimes inclined 
to do, that democracy possesses one overwhelming advan- 
tage : an advantage so great that, to my mind, it swamps 
all objections, and justifies the most strenuous efforts to 
retain it as the basis of our system of government at almost 
any cost. 

It secures to the individual citizen the priceless gifts 
of political liberty and the right of self-expression. In this 
country you cannot be arbitrarily imprisoned, and you can 
say anything you like provided it is not blasphemous or 
obscene. That is something. But these gifts were not 
conferred upon the people by benign and _ far-seeing 
oligarchies in the past. They were won for us by our fore- 
fathers after centuries of struggle against Crown, Church, 
and Nobles; and they have been handed down to us as a 
trust. 

The British people have always had an instinctive urge 
towards political activity, and the advent of democracy is 
primarily due to its insistent pressure. In establishing 
their claims they have acquired an hereditary genius for 
parliamentary government, and “a certain natural 
wisdom,”? which antiquated machinery applied to modern 
conditions alone prevents from functioning. 

For, as I have pointed out, the age of dissolution and 
disintegration is at an end. In order to carry through 
effective constructive work, executive authority is abso- 
lutely essential. Such has been the experience of suc- 
cessful industrialists all over the world. And the argument 
applies equally to the Government of a modern industrial 
State, every action of which assists or checks contemporary 
economic developments, and the advent of a _ world 
organized on modern scientific lines. 

The utter failure of successive democratic Govern- 
ments in this country to deal with post-war economic 
problems is only too apparent. And the chief reason for 
this is that they have spent half their time trying vainly to 
operate an obsolete political machine, created for purposes 
entirely different from those which lie before us to-day. 
Politicians are accustomed to talk a great deal about 
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the rationalization of industry. What is even more 
urgently required is the rationalization of politics. The 
process of rationalization has been defined by its most 
eminent exponent, the late Herr Rathenau, as “ scientific 
concentration for the execution of common functions by 
means of a central autonomous executive.” 

A democratic assembly cannot by its very nature be 
a constructive instrument, and whenever it tries to inter- 
fere in detail (e.g., the Coal Mines Bill) it breaks down, 
and acts as a clog on the machine. One of the gravest 
dangers of Socialism is that it would hand over to a House 
of Commons already reeling under the number, weight, 
and intricacy of modern problems, yet more responsibility 
for the conduct of our economic and industrial affairs. 

The solution, and perhaps the salvation of democracy, 
seem to me to lie in the gradual adaptation of Parlia- 
mentary procedure to existing conditions, and a drastic 
reform of our administrative methods. 

Let us have a business Government in the best sense 
of the term. A Government that is efficient. A Govern- 
ment that has the power to govern, and is not afraid to 
use it. And let the House of Commons, as such, confine 
its activities to their proper sphere—the discussion and 
approval of the broad principles of legislation and policy 
and the granting of supplies in bulk. Increase the number 
of your Parliamentary committees for detailed work if 
you like. But arm a reorganized executive, which com- 
mands the general support of a majority of Members of 
Parliament, with sufficient latitude and authority to carry 
out a logical constructive policy. 

And ask the electors for their opinion upon funda- 
mental, and therefore simple, issues only. In this way you 
will increase the intellectual independence of private 
Members of Parliament and the status of the House of 
Commons; and you will preserve democracy without 
crippling executive efficiency and retarding the wheels of 
progress. The British people possess the two qualities most 
required to enable them to give a general direction to public 
affairs—a sturdy independence of character, coupled with 
an ability to compromise, which is an essential condition of 
modern existence. The blame for the breakdown cannot 
be laid at their door. It is the machine that is at fault. 
The first objective of all politicians should be to rationalize 
the machine. 


LABOUR AND INDIAN 
EXTREMISM 


OOKING through last Sunday’s newspapers I came 

across an article by Mr. William Gerhardi, who has 

recently made a tour of India. Mr. Gerhardi’s record 
should acquit him of any charge either of ‘* Pagett-minded- 
ness ”? or of “ flag-flapping,’? but even he is unable to 
avoid hinting that India at present is rather like a wilful 
young daughter badly in need of the parental slipper. He 
concludes by advising us at home not to try to do any- 
thing about the turmoil of the moment, because, simply— 
we cannot ! 

To a certain extent this is true. Even the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Wedgwood Benn, is inclined to admit it. 
Asked the other day whether certain British troops who 
would now ordinarily be at their summer hill-stations, are 
still being kept in the plains, Mr. Wedgwood Benn almost 
indignantly told the questioner that he ‘* would not dream 
of interfering in details of this kind, which must, of course, 
be left to the man on the spot.’? Sound common sense, 
although the doctrine it implies would have made strange 
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hearing from a Labour leader of seven years ago. But 
then, seven years ago, Mr. Wedgwood Benn was not a 
Labour leader, and his present party had still to tackle 
their first experiences of administering ‘“‘ our Eastern 
impedimenta.”’ 

What comparison is there between the seven years 
that have run their course in political history here at 
home, and out there under the recurring rains and the 
baking heat of Himalaya? 

Seven years ago in India the talk was of ‘* Council 
boycotts,’’ of ** home-spun Khaddar,”’ of “* personal civil 
disobedience,’’ of ‘* mass civil disobedience,’’ of ** com- 
plete severance from the British rule ’’—Satyagraha— 
Swadeshi, and Swaraj. Contemporaneously, in England, 
Socialism thirsted for the sweets of office, chafed at any 
suggestion of delay, professed to consider Liberalism nearly 
as *‘ satanic’’ as Mr. Gandhi dubs the British sirkar. 
Now, in this summer of 1980, a very great many of the 
weapons threatened by Indian extremism are in actual use. 
While, contrariwise, English Labour conferences, sealing 
and re-sealing anti-Communistic declarations, sheepishly 
put aside the fiery resolutions that so warmed the hearts 
of delegates in days gone by. 

Is not the moral plain to see? The vast gulf that 
divides realities from mere emotionalism. The very real 
difference between a Labour Government in England, 
ploughing heavily onwards, making mistakes, but reason- 
ably competent and honestly doing its best, and extreme 
Nationalism in India still playing De Valera tactics, and 
thinking a day’s work well done if it has sanded yet another 
little cog of the wheels of Government. 

I would like to put a point or two to Mr.. Fenner 
Brockway and the sprinkling of Socialist ‘‘ left-wingers ”’ 
in exchange for their heckling of Mr. Wedgwood Benn. 
Surely we are travelling fast on the road to Indian self- 
dominion when, concurrently with thousands of Lanca- 
shire cotton-operatives standing in Labour Exchange 
queues, a Secretary of State for India defends, against his 
own fellow-countrymen’s direct interests, the Indian 
Government’s policy of increased cotton duties; when, so 
far from there being open competition throughout, a 
definite preference is given to Indian applicants for 
Government employ; and when Indianisation of the fight- 
ing services is proceeding with a rapidity that makes many 
soldiers of experience, both British and Indian, doubt 
but obey. 

I write while the Simon Report is still unpublished, 
while sporadic ‘‘ civil disobedience ’’—sometimes with 
murderous, anarchic consequences—continues to make the 
times anxious for those in control in India, for the Govern- 
ment at home, and for all with near relatives in the Indian 
Services who are more than a little fearful when they see 
the telegraph boy at the door. 

We may be sure of one thing, that when the Simon 
Report is issued, as great or a greater how! will go up from 
extremism—whatever the further advances recommended— 
as would be the case if the Government entered on a policy 
of stern repression, and stopped the clock of reform for 
another decade. 

In my view, then, to put it very briefly, the attitude 
Indian extremism will inevitably take up to the forth- 
coming Report is relatively unimportant at this juncture. 
But is it too late to ask Mr. Brockway and his colleagues 
on the Labour “ left’ to pause before they continue 
making things more difficult for their own Government, 
and more difficult for responsible moderate Indian opinion ? 

We all want to make sure that when any fundamental 
change in administration is carried through, it will benefit 
those 350,000,000 who, for the most part, make their living 
B* 
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by hard work in the rice and the jowari fields. Lean years 
and famine, plagues and pestilence there have been, and 
will be. Is India ready, unaided, to tackle with energy 
and promptitude the economic crises that must continue 
to arise within her own borders? If she is not so ready, 
there will rest a very grave responsibility on those who, 
having forced the separation issue, watch misery and dis- 
tress stalk over the land, and when the only answer to the 
cries for help is the mocking echo of careless footsteps pass- 
ing by on the other side. 
JOHN STEVENSON. 


REFLECTIONS AT THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE 


As I dawdie each morning o’er coffee and toast 
I glance through the CHronicLe, HERALD, or Post 
(It’s nothing to you and but little to me 

Which particular journal it happens to be). 


There I read what ‘* our own correspondent ”’ can tell us 

Of Bolshevik murders, or Tuchuns rebellious ; 

Which includes what he knows—what he hears—what he 
guesses 

(And his sympathies govern the point that he stresses). 


Thence I turn to the Home and Society page 
Where ‘‘ Juventus ”? exposes the follies of age, 
While a letter from ‘‘ Senex ’”’ as gravely indicts 
Young people who dare to be youthful o’ nights; 


Or the leaders, that prove we are ruined at last 

If the Budget is—either rejected or passed ; 

That MacDonald would drag us to Anarchy’s brink; 
That the Tories are wedded to Dukes and to Drink; 


That the latest statistics will prove very clearly 

Why our trade is increasing—or dwindling so queerly 

(All peppered, to give them the orthodox force, 

With terms like ‘‘ No doubt,’’ ‘‘ It is clear,’ and * Of 
course *’), 


Then I think with a sigh, ‘‘ Folks are wondrously clever, 
Who have to know all about all things whatever, 

And ’tis lucky for me that my humble vocation 

Is merely to scribble light verse for THe Nation.”’ 


MacF LEcKNOoE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
ALCOHOL AND WAR 


Srr,—We have read much of another “ sensational "’ 
war-book, this time by ‘‘ A Brass Hat in No-Man’s Land.”’ 
I have not read the book, but only its copious preliminary 
pufis, so I do not know whether General Crozier explains 
his peculiar title. What earthly business had he to be doing 
in No-Man’s Land? Generals however were often queer 
fish. There was a certain Corps Commander who used to 
spend much time making stump speeches from soap-boxes 
when he ought to have been at his headquarters getting on 
with his work. Perhaps General Crozier found a listening- 
post the best place for directing the operations of his 
Brigade. One never knows. 

But his book has been heralded as containing a number 
of ‘‘ startling revelations.’ The carefully circulated ex- 
tracts reveal nothing but a number of commonplaces. Who 
of us who were there have not known that men shot for 
desertion were often mercifully sent to their death 
anesthetized with alcohol? Who are there of us who have 
not known the boozy Colonel and the boozy subaltern? I 
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was present myself when a drunk sergeant, if he had not 
fortunately been silenced, would have betrayed the laying 
out position of a whole battalion waiting for the zero hour. 

Repeating these things of ordinary knowledge, with 
headlines, is really becoming very monotonous. If we were 
beastly, we were beastly because we were the slaves of a 
general beastliness, and I see no reason why we should 
be continually sold as serial rights. Besides, this repeated 
picture of an evil-smelling army reeling its way to victory 
is beginning to obscure a very important point—the value 
of alcohol in war. Doctors say that its calorific value is 
evanescent, and that it leaves the drinker, in a very short 
time, more cold than before. 

Doctors may have trembled with cold, but not many 
perhaps have trembled with fear. The sensation is the same 
in so far that the sufferer can no longer control the shiver- 
ing of his whole frame any more than a cat at bay can help 
arching its back. A shivering officer is not much use in com- 
mand of shivering men, and there is not a moment’s doubt 
that a dram of whisky or of rum did quieten a purely reflex 
action which had little relation to personal courage. The 
‘‘wind up’ had other physical effects, such as vomiting, 
which could be relieved by the same means, But once these 
symptoms were relieved it was possible to fulfil infernal 
responsibilities with a far clearer head. It was possible to 
set some example of steadiness, to hold oneself erect and 
give orders in a firm voice. Commands are not authorita- 
tive when issued though chattering teeth. 

Alcohol is said first to attack the higher brain centres, 
even the smallest quantity diminishing their powers. Now 
the reason perhaps that those medicinal doses of spirit did 
not seem to diminish :an officer's capacities, but rather en- 
hance them, is that the higher brain centres are not required 
in leading men to the shambles. They may be necessary to 
those who send them there, but I do not know whether the 
higher commands thought so. 

To do these lurid writers credit, I do not think that 
any of them make a general charge of drunkenness against 
the Army. It is their interpreters who mistake the instance 
for the whole. In my own experience (with the exception 
of my sergeant), I only knew of two cases of drunkenness 
in the front line. One was of a corporal who stole the rum 
ration—the other of a sergeant-major who made the dis- 
covery of an old Belgian cellar, well stocked, underneath 
the floor of his dug-out. In both cases advanced intoxication 
produced a peculiar effect. They were both extremely fear- 
less men—the sergeant-major had won the V.C. Under the 
influence of drink they both decided to settle the argument 
with Germany single-handed and in broad daylight—natur- 
ally with fatal results. (I quote these cases as very rare 
exceptions). 

The rum ration was issued sparingly (too sparingly we 
sometimes thought), and with as much precision as if it 
had been administered under doctor’s orders. Officers, with 
their readier command of supplies of whisky, were more 
governed by their own inhibitions. A state of extreme 
physical fitness, a hard life in the open, often gave them 
great resistance to this poison, though it may be argued in 
all its bitter truth that those days saw a craving nourished 
which later in Some cases became an intolerable curse. 

I knew three great teetotallers (the only three) as well 
as I knew the drunkards of whom I have spoken. One 
commanded his battalion, the other two were Company 
Commanders. Two were abstainers from birth (with a dis- 
taste for the muck)—the other had made a very solemn 
promise to a beloved colonel, having been caught in some 
drunken riot in England, that he would never touch alcohol 
again until the war was over. Very firmly did he keep his 
promise. He gained the M.C. at Passchendaele. The Bat- 
talion Commander earned two D.S.O.s before he was killed. 
None of them ever denied rum to their troops or banished 
the whisky bottle from the officers’ mess. They realized 
their value to others. 

To those who accuse me of defending hell’s poison, I 
would only say that it was drunk in hell.—Yours, &c., 


X-CAPTAIN X. 
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Si1r,—I venture to submit the following tailpiece to your 
critic’s account of the film ‘‘ Journey’s End * :— 
The war we suffered, not so long ago, 
Now makes an excellent Grand Guignol show, 
Which earnest youths, enjoying cheap sensations, 
Call ‘‘ Propaganda for the League of Nations.” 
—yYours, &c., 
Stafford Lodge, Quorn, 


near Loughborough. 
April 30th, 1930. 


CoLin D. B. ELLIs. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 


Sir,—I have been rereading ‘‘ The Great Illusion”; a 
course I can strongly recommend. 

I should like, if I may, to quote the following passage : — 

“No nation could gain any advantage by the conquest 
of the British Colonies, and Great Britain could not suffer 
material damage by their loss. ... The use, indeed, of the 
word ‘loss’ is misleading. Great Britain does not ‘own’ 
her Colonies. They are, in fact, independent nations in 
alliance with the Mother Country, to whom they are no 
source of tribute or economic profit (except as foreign 
nations are a source of profit), their economic relations 

' being settled, not by the Mother Country, but by the Colonies. 

Economically, England would gain by their formal separa- 

tion, since she would be relieved of the cost of their defence." 

It is interesting to compare this with the following :— 

‘“No colonies were ever reckoned so important to this 
country as those which now form the powerful republic of 
the United States. But has their independence had any bad 
effects on the wealth, commerce or industry of Great Britain? 

The reverse is decidedly the fact. Without the expense of 

maintaining armaments to defend those distant and exten- 

sive territories, we have continued to enjoy every previous 
advantage resulting from their commercial intercourse. 

‘““As long as we can afford to sell manufactured goods 
to the Americans cheaper than they can prepare them at 
home and cheaper than they can purchase from any other 

Power, we shall continue to supply their market to pre- 

cisely the same extent we should have done had they still 

remained our colonies.” 

The latter paragraph is an extract from an article in 
the first number of BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE which was 
published in April, 1817.—Yours, &c., 

LAWRENCE WRIGHT. 

40, Acacia Road, N.W.8. 

April 26th, 1930. 


THE NURSING PROFESSION 


Smr,—Referring to Dr. Bonnard’s article on nurses it 
appears that the charitable public, rich and poor, are now 
being asked to pay for a complete training, together with 
board, lodging, washing, uniform, salary, for professional 
women. Do the public pay for this for professional 
teachers, typists, actresses, artists, masseuses, and for other 
professional women? These women also have definite social 
standing, but they do not demand higher pay because they 
are high up in the social scale. A university woman lec- 
turer does not demand that her university should give her a 
motor-car, wireless, and other luxuries because she is high 
up in the social scale. 

And one reason why nurses flock to the bigger hospitals 
is that they know they can receive luxuries there which the 
provincial subscribers are too poor to pay for. 

It is the patients who are the sufferers, because it is they 
who are attended by nurses in training who are, therefore, 
untrained and inexperienced, and, therefore, the patients 
suffer frequently from neglect and inexperienced handling. 
Supervision of nurses by a sister is too often nominal.— 
Yours, &c., M. A. MARSHALL. 

32, Russell Square, W.C. 

April 24th, 1930. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


S1r,—Discussing in last week’s NATION the motives which 
actuated the British Government in issuing the Balfour 
Declaration, Mr. Joseph Leftwich quotes a passage from my 
book on Zionism in which I say :— 


“Russia was drifting out of the war and the United . 
States had still to come into it. In both countries a declara- 
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tion of sympathy with Zionist aims might well be of 

advantage to the Allied cause.” 

In case anyone should point out that the Declaration 
was issued in November, 1917, and that the United States 
entered the war in the previous April, may I explain that 
the passage quoted by Mr. Leftwich describes the back- 
ground to the exchange of views which began on February 
3rd, 1917, with a conference between various Zionist leaders 
and the late Sir Mark Sykes, who was to all intents and 
purposes the representative of the Foreign Office.— 
Yours, &c., 

LEONARD STEIN. 

30, Palace Court, W.2. 

April 27th, 1930. 


BIRTH-CONTROL METHODS 


S1r,—Absence in Paris has delayed my reply to Mrs. 
Florence’s letter in your last issue. [ have no desire to 
under-estimate the importance of her extremely valuable 
book ‘ Birth Control on Trial.’’ The skill and patience 
with which she has collected and tabulated facts are admir- 
able, and her humour is delightful; but some of her 
opinions and her main conclusion are unjustifiably pessi- 
mistic and call for criticism. 

She reports 247 cases, of which 155 are classed by her 
as failures. But of these 155, only sixteen at most are 
failures of the contraceptive to prevent conception. The 
other 139, for one reason or another, gave up using the 
method or methods advised. The motive was either fear, 
or timidity, or nervousness, or laziness, or carelessness, or 
stupidity ; or else lack of privacy, or time, or hot water ; 
or, in a few cases, some abnormal physical condition. 

I suggest that, instead of branding as ‘“‘ failures ”’ 
methods which were successful, when used, in seventy-six 
cases out of ninety-two (i.e., 82.6 per cent.), our criticism 
should be directed rather against the mental attitude of the 
patients or the conditions in which they live. The former 
we may hope to improve by gradual sex-education—and 
the less gradual the better! For those who cannot be 
educated, sterilization or legalized abortion seems to be the 
only remedy, for we certainly do not want such stupid 
people to pollute the race with stupid offspring. The 
defective conditions of life call urgently for improvement. 

But to return to the illustration which I employed in 
my previous letter, it would obviously be ridiculous to stig- 
matize eyeglasses as a failure because a short-sighted man 
was too lazy, or forgot, to put his on one morning and was 
run over when crossing the road ; or because the bridge of 
his nose was sensitive and he found the usual sort uncom- 
fortable and wouldn’t go to the optician to get a different 
model ; or because he, or his wife, or his neighbour, be- 
lieved that the use of glasses was an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the will of Divine Providence ; or because one 
day he broke his glasses and didn’t have time or money or 
sense enough to replace them. 

Of course, it would be very convenient and jolly if eye- 
glasses could be rendered unnecessary, and short sight cor- 
rected, by a hypodermic injection, or the swallowing of a 
pill, or the waving of a wand, or some other such simple 
procedure. And it would be equally convenient and jolly 
if some equally simple substitute could be found for our 
present methods of contraception. One day both of these 
desirable things may happen. But even if they do, I have 
no doubt that somebody will find that a visit to the doctor 
once in a lifetime for the necessary hypodermic injection is 
quite out of the question for the mentally defective and 
harassed mothers of rural England ; that the swallowing of 
a pill demands a muscular effort beyond the strength of an 
already overworked father, and that indeed in a certain 
percentage of cases it may even cause indigestion ; while 
as for the wand, that is a symbol which must obviously be 
intensely repugnant to any nice-minded man or woman ; 
to say nothing of the fact that any manceuvre aiming at 
contraception will always be considered by some to be con- 
trary to the will of Divine Providence. 

Mrs. Florence suffers from a divine discontent which is 
a valuable corrective to the satisfied attitude of those who 
are content with things as they are—but we must not let 
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her idealism blind us to the real value of the contraceptive 
methods we have here and now. 

One other point in her letter calls for reply. She says, 
‘the medical profession, when it turns its attention seri- 
ously to this long-neglected question. . . .”’ This gibe used 
to be justified, but it is a little out of date now. It is rather 
ungracious to those of us who have been concentrating on 
this question ceaselessly and indefatigably for the last ten 
years ; at first helping poor women with the few scraps of 
knowledge that we could pick up, submitting all contracep- 
tive methods to the best test of all—clinical trial in 
thousands of cases—learning by our failures, perfecting old 
methods and devising new ones. 

And when she says in her book, ‘“‘ There has been no 
effective contribution to the technique of contraception in 
the past fifty years,’’ she is talking nonsense—an error into 
which even the best-intentioned non-medically trained per- 
sons seem liable to fall, when they leave their own special 
field and stray into the special field of medicine. What 
does she mean by effective? Does she mean 100 per cent. 
perfect? Is she clamouring for a method that can be taught 
successfully to an idiot by an idiot, or what does she want? 
Does she consider the intra-uterine silver ring ‘* really 
ineffective,’ and, if so, on what grounds?—Yours, &c., 

NORMAN HAIRE. 

127, Harley Street, London, W.1. 

April 25th, 1930. 


Sir,—Mrs. Florence’s letter is too long to answer in 
detail, but it shows she has failed to grasp a number of 
important fundamentals. 

She implies her three hundred cases are the only ones 
anyone ‘‘ knows about fully *’: contrariwise, in nearly eight 
hundred cases we have the woman’s written report (and 
what greater ‘‘ scientific precision *’ has Mrs. Florence as a 
criterion of success or failure?). Therein our percentage of 
failure is 2.5, while hers is much over 50 per cent. In addi- 
tion to these I have recently had independent house to house 
visiting of every case of three hundred cases chosen at 
random. In these three hundred cases, of which we know 
absolutely as much as Mrs. Florence knows about hers, our 
percentage of failures is zero. 

She over-estimates the proportionate experience of the 
Walworth Clinic to our own. The Walworth Clinic is open 
approximately four and a half hours a week; ours forty 
hours a week. We have had the same uniform staff and 
management from the beginning ; they have changed more 
than once. I deny flatly that the Walworth Clinic is ‘‘ the 
best training available,’ and say, contrariwise, it is a 
deplorable mis-training. 

Mrs. Florence’s own book has been usefully frank about 
the failure of the Walworth training. Her exposure is 
valuable, but it is important that she should not damage 
the whole movement by leading the public to think such a 
degree of failure is an essential of the application of birth 
control. 

Answers to the further points in Mrs. Florence’s letter 
will be given in the BrrTH-ControL News for June.— 
Yours, &c., 

MarRIE C. STOPEs, 
President, Society for Constructive 
Birth Control and Racial Progress. 
108, Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 
April 28th, 1930. 


S1r,—Dr. Tone Mohr's letter may prove a little mislead- 
ing to your readers if her rather ‘‘ serious objections ”’ to the 
Conference on April 4th remain unnoticed. Really her objec- 
tions are irrelevant. The Conference was called to discuss 
one aspect only of the birth-control movement. Discussion of 
contraceptives was not in order, and the speaker who began 
it was stopped by the chairman. Neither was discussion of 
abortion in order. It is almost impossible to keep every 
speaker strictly to the point of the discussion, which in this 
case was ‘the desirability of making available medical 
information on methods of birth control to married people 
who need it on medical grounds.” 
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The officers of the birth-control clinics and other birth. 
control workers would doubtless be very glad to discuss with 
Dr. Tone Mohr other aspects of the movement in England.— 
Yours, &c., 

EDITH How-MakTyYN. 

Parliament Mansions, S.W.1. 

April 20th, 1930. 


Sir,—After many years I am going to give up taking 
in THE Nation. It should more correctly be called ‘‘ The 
Contraceptive News.” 

I object to having this form of propaganda forced on 
me week by week in a journal supposed to deal with politics 
and literature. The merits of the rest of the paper are now 
insufficient to overcome my repulsion at the medical details 
and the praise of ‘‘ the ring’’ and ‘‘ the French letter” as 
the greatest benefits to mankind ‘since the discovery of 
fire.** 

You make a great mistake in supposing that opposition 
to this propaganda is only based on religious grounds. 
There are far more, I am glad to say, who realize that the 
whole propaganda of contraception is economically unsound, 
medically dangerous, and socially objectionable—an attempt 
to make the evils of the capitalist system with its slums 
and poverty endurable, a danger to the nervous system of 
women by an enormous incease of indiscriminate sexual 
intercourse, the release of a vast number of women from 
any responsibility of parenthood, or the increase of the single 
child, notoriously pampered and so handicapped in nature 
and education. 

That this should be the leading feature of THE NATION 
is enough to make a late editor turn in his grave—Mr. 
Massingham, who raised your journal to such a high level 
of excellence and enlightenment.—Yours, &c., 

READER SINCE ‘‘ THE NATION "’ STARTED. 

April, 1930. 


THE “TIMES” AND BIRTH CONTROL 


S1r,—I was as disappointed as Mr. R. G. Randall, when 
I could find no mention of the Birth-Control Conference 
which filled the Central Hall, Westminster, on April 4th, 
in the TIMEs. 

At the Second Reading of the Housing (Scottish) Bill 
on April 10th, the Duchess of Atholl, in dealing with the 
favourable conditions offered under the Bill to large families, 
said there was an increasing feeling among women that it 
was for them to say what the size of their family should 
be, and it was not for the general welfare that any scheme 
should be in operation which tended to make the family 
larger than could be adequately tended and cared for. 

This I read in the BrrMINGHAM Post, and on looking up 
the Times found the account of the Duchess of Atholl’s 
speech in the column headed ‘‘ House of Commons, April 
10th,”’ but there was no mention of this sentence. 

Did the TrMEs censor it, as savouring too much of Birth 
Control to be included?—Yours, &c., 

MARJORIE WHARTON. 

Stretton Croft, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 

April 16th, 1930. 


REDISTRIBUTIVE TAXATION 


S1r,—I have already written you on this subject without 
having the honour (shall we say?) of being taken notice of 
in your columns. Particularly with regard to your views on 
the taxation of land values I desired enlightenment which 
was not forthcoming. 

In a recent issue I was interested to observe some slight 
coquetting with the idea in a small paragraph beginning: 
‘*When (or if) Mr. Snowden embodies in his Budget pro- 
posals for the taxation of land values he is assured of sub- 
stantial support from the local authorities."’ Nothing was 
said as to whether you yourself could assure Mr. Snowden 
of your substantial support—desirable information, I should 
think. 

It seems to me, who disclaims fanaticism in this matter, 
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that the subject of Mr. Snowden’s proposed separate Bill is 
being treated in a somewhat similar manner to that of sex, 
and things pertaining to sex. ‘‘ Hush! Hush! Whisper who 
dares!’’ I may, of course, be wrong. My imagination may 
be at fault. 

I suspect equally, Mr. Shove, who writes on ‘‘ The Be- 
ginning of Socialism” in this week’s issue. But first I 
admire him because, although he is a Socialist, he evidently 
knows what Socialism means. Apart from this, Mr. Shove 
is not, I think, a very competent economist, nor is he quite 
logical. He desires to tax the rich so as to reduce them to 
within reach of the poor. In that case the next generation 
would probably be doing the same with people who had 
formerly been poor, and that bogy of equalization would 
still be very much a bogy. Yet I quite agree, I do think we 
should all have shots at being rich. 

There is still this matter of taxing land values which 
Mr. Shove, like a good Socialist (following his prophet Saint 
George Bernard), mentions with little pride and some 
contempt. But I think it would be a better means of raising 
a Substantial annual sum for expenditure on social purposes 
than by direct taxation of those who to-day are unfor- 
tunately rich. It would have the advantage of not being a 
tax on industry at all. A minor advantage would be that 
we could profitably forget the meaning of Socialism, and 
what exactly is its quintessence.—Yours, &c., 

J. BRUNTON MCLENNAN. 

4, High Bogton, Muirend, Glasgow. 

April 28th, 1930. 


BYRON 


Sir,—With regard to your review of M. Maurois’s 
‘* Byron,”’ of April 12th, the reviewer says: ‘‘ Of Byron, no 
satisfactory life has ever been written.’’ Does he discount 
Ethel Colburn Mayne’s ‘ Byron,"’ first published in 1912, 
revised and reissued in 1924? It seemed to me, on reading 
M. Maurois’s book, that nothing of importance appeared 
which Miss Mayne had not already given to the public, 
though it is some years since I read the latter. [I stand, of 
course, open to correction.—Yours, &c., 

H. C. 
April 17th, 1930. 


MOTORS AND SPEED 


Srr,—The new Traffic and Motor-car Bill now before the 
House of Commons moves slowly onwards in ‘‘ Committee.” 
But in all the discussion both inside and outside Parliament 
one or two aspects of this motor-car question seem to have 
been always ignored. For instance, in regard to the aboli- 
tion of the present speed limit (I am well aware this speed 
law is habitually broken), no one ever appears to have 
asked: Why should anyone wish to travel along the roads 
at a high speed, say, of fifty miles per hour or more, even 
if the road is supposed to be clear and in consequence such a 
speed is supposed to be permissible? 

At a speed of thirty-five miles per hour, or very little 
over, it is almost impossible for the average driver to admire 
scenery or indulge in conversation with a companion ; one’s 
whole attention has to be concentrated on the road. Hence 
a road journey at such a pace becomes merely a matter of 
enjoying speed for the sake of it. If it be a question only 
of reaching a destination quickly—say, Brighton from 
London—then one of the numerous sixty-five-minute trains 
from Victoria Station would do the journey more expedi- 
tiously ; and even with a taxi fare thrown in the railway 
journey would be as cheap when one has allowed for garage 
charges, wear-and-tear of tyres (considerable at high speeds), 
petrol, &c. 

I have observed that the usual fast pace along such a 
special motor-road as the Kingston by-pass (from Richmond 
Park to Esher, Surrey) is about 37-40 miles per hour for 
motor-coaches and motor-cars, but even at this pace one is 
overtaken by quite a number of cars. The Kingston by-pass 
is a fine, broad road, and accidents on it are very rare 
when compared with other by-pass roads out of London, 
largely owing to the fact that once one has crossed the South 
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Western railway the croSs-roads are very few and only three 
of them are at present of any importance ; hence speeding 
along it is comparatively safe. With the present ridiculous 
and uncontrolled growth of London outwards and upwards 
(my remarks apply also to other big towns) the traffic problem 
is however rapidly growing worse and these short special 
by-pass roads are likely to be found inadequate therefore at 
no very distant date, whilst the ordinary roads—well... 
they will provide a moral which should be awful to contem- 
plate. The motor speed-merchants have, I know, asserted— 
and ‘‘ responsible ’’ ones have even asserted in print—that 
accidents are not due to speed. This assertion is nonsense, 
and serious-minded people have not been duped by such 
propaganda for, to mention only one point, everybody knows 
that the greater the speed the greater the distance required 
in which to pull up, and therefore the less the time avail- 
able in which to deal with an emergency—there are, of 
course, accidents that are not due solely to speed. 

In saying all this, I should like to point out that I am 
not prejudiced against motors or motoring. How could I be? 
For, on the contrary, I have always been a sort of 
‘‘pioneer.’’ As a lad I had, some years before the war, 
access to and drove the very first type of motor vehicle to 
be fitted with magneto-ignition, viz., the Clyde (or Clive) 
motor-bicycle ; the ignition being somewhat primitive was 
not really certain, and the makers went “ broke.” Never- 
theless, in the teeth of all the older motorists I maintained 
then that magneto-ignition was bound to develop and become 
the ignition of the future for petrol-driven motor-vehicles. 
One prophecy come true! Again I was one of the early 
advocates of glass screens for motors at a time when most 
motorists were extremely doubtful of their usefulness, and 
were continually talking of the dangers of glass! 

Nor am I decrying speed or the enjoyment of it as such. 
I have tobogganed down the famous Cresta Run at St. Moritz 
at some forty-five miles per hour and enjoyed it. 
[By-the-bye, if Count Bylandt had been travelling slowly 
—which is impossible—down the Cresta he would not have 
killed himself when very early one morning in 1913 he 
dashed his head against the heavy log which at night shut 
off this ice-run where the St. Moritz-Celerina main road 
srosses it.] I have careered on ski down snowslopes and 
mountains in the Alps, in the Carpathians, and elsewhere, 
on occasions at terrific speeds, and enjoyed all of it; but 
the risks were entirely my own, and did not interfere with 
other people. High-speed motoring on the roads does so 
interfere, and therefore, quite apart from other reasons, 
should be prohibited or severely restricted. If people want 
to ‘‘ speed" in motor-cars they should do so on Brooklands 
track, or similar race-tracks, if any. Shortly before the war 
I myself drove a car at Brooklands at an average of 82.3 
(or 83.2) miles per hour officially timed, so I know something 
even of motor-speeding. 

There is an alternative. It was first suggested—though 
the idea was never taken up—by the late Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu in an article he wrote some years ago, although 
even he did not seriously develop the idea. The alternative 
is that there should be special motor-roads for fast motor- 
traffic only. These special motor-roads should be fenced off, 
like the railways, from other traffic ; whilst the crossing of 
these special roads should be accomplished, as in the case 
of the railways, by means of bridges or short ‘ tunnels.”’ 
By such means the daily toll of life would be almost 
abolished. 

Meanwhile, nobody is giving the slightest consideration 
to the problem of air traffic, which is now developing, and 
therefore has its dangers. A crashing aeroplane can, besides 
killing single human beings, demolish a whole house and 
annihilate the dwellers therein. The new air-ways might 
very well follow my proposed special motor-roads.— 
Yours, &c., 


‘* TOURNEBROCHE.”’ 


P.S.—In my last letter ‘‘ Cricket and Ski-ing,’’ I mention 
the Notts ¢ricketers: Arthur Shrewsbury and H. B. Daft. 
There were, however, I believe, two Dafts: H. B. and 
Richard. On reconsidering the matter it was, I think, 
Richard Daft, whom my father regarded as possessing that 
peculiar ‘‘ enchanting” or ‘‘ dancing "’ batting quality. 
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KRASSIN 


By COUNT SFORZA. 
(formerly Foreign Minister of Italy) 


S he was not a visionary like Lenin, nor a charlatan 

like so many of the other leaders of new Russia, no 

one has spoken of Krassin. And yet he was a great 
personality, morally and intellectually. Few men, among 
the many I negotiated with in the years immediately 
following on the peace treaties, made a deeper impression 
on me. 

But even those who did not feel drawn by the blunt 
loyalty of the man, could not but be interested by the 
extremely unusual combination of a successful business man 
and an uncompromising revolutionary which he presented. 

The external elements of his life are soon described. 

Leonid Borissovich Krassin was born in 1870 at 
Kurgan, near Tobolsk, in Siberia. When a student in the 
Petersburg Technological Institute, in the nineties, he was 
already an active revolutionary. He was soon sent back 
to Siberia, but left with his parents, although under strict 
police supervision. It was during that period that he 
became a close associate of another Siberian, Lenin. 

Krassin’s co-operation was valuable to the revolu- 
tionary leaders because he made a point of remaining on 
excellent terms with the capitalistic circles. It was owing 
to his capitalistic friends that he was able to leave for 
Berlin where he completed his technical education at the 
Charlottenburg Politechnicum. Having there established 
relations with the famous German firm of Siemens, he was 
sent back by them to Russia in their branch company. 

Gradually Krassin acquired powerful friends in busi- 
ness and even in Government circles; he became rich; 
and remained an active revolutionary. 

The police arrested him more than once, but he always 
managed to clear himself of all suspicion. Was he not a 
rich man? That was enough for police psychology. 

Yet it was during the period of 1906 to 1910 that he 
was most active in organizing secret societies in Russia 
and in procuring money for his old friend Lenin in 
Switzerland. 

It has been said that having become a director of the 
German electrical companies in Russia during the war, 
Krassin transformed them into centres of German influence. 
I know that even revolutionaries of the menshevik type 
had whispered the words of treason. 

One evening in Paris, on his way to the Genoa 
Conference, Krassin, who wanted to hear about the 
Conference plans, called on me at the Italian Embassy. 
When business was over, he began speaking quietly with 
me of the war days. I mentioned to him the accusation 
I had heard. 

And he, in his hard, always level, voice : 

‘It was probably my duty to do that; but I did 
not. Grand-dukes and generals did not need our help to 
destroy their Russia.”’ 

The pure ones of Bolshevism never forgave Krassin 
for not having immediately joined Lenin as soon as the 
latter had seized power. 

But Lenin must have thought differently as, after a 
few months, he appointed Krassin Commissar for Com- 
merce and Industry, and later on, to the new Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. ‘* The creation of the system of mono- 
polizing all trade relations with foreign countries has been 
the most thrilling experience of my life.”” So Krassin told 
me more than once when he had become, technically 
speaking, a diplomat. It was clear that, reserved though 
he was, and master of his language though he was, the 
new job was not to his taste. He only liked it during the 
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period of May, 1920, to March, 1921, when he developed 
in London a persistent campaign to obtain de jure recog- 
nition for his Government. This was action; and he liked 
results, not dreamy preparations; that is why he was a 
bad Bolshevik. I had been the first Foreign Minister of a 
Great Power to advocate the necessity, even from a social 
conservation point of view, of not giving to the masses the 
impression that we were fighting Bolshevism within its 
Russian boundaries. On August 6th, 1920, I had declared 
in the Italian Parliament : ‘* The policy of the barbed wire 
fence against Russia has been a complete failure. M. 
Clemenceau imagined thus to strike a mortal blow at 
Moscow; actually, he gave the new Russian leaders a 
precious alibi. Faced with the ruins they had heaped, they 
excused themselves on the grounds of their everlasting, 
‘ Due to the bourgeois siege.” For my part, I declare 
that the Russian Communistic experiment must be left to 
develop freely—within Russia, of course—till the end, 
that is to say, as long as the Russians will keep and bear it. 
It is necessary that Bolshevism die of its own errors, not 
through external pressure. We should simply create a 
legend of martyrdom.’’ 

It was a few weeks after this speech that I saw Krassin 
for the first time. He told me: ‘* In Russia, they are not 
satisfied with your formula: it was more comfortable to 
play the martyr. But I believe in gradual progress, no 
matter if slow.” 

‘* Then you are simply a poor democrat like myself,” 
I rejoined with a smile. 

He shrugged his shoulders. Only after his death did I 
learn that during the first months of the Revolution he 
had written :— 

** What I see around me has deepened my conviction 
that the Russian people has a long way to go before it 
can call itself civilized. The aristocracy has embittered 
and brutalized the masses to their very bones, and very 
likely two generations will have to grow up in more 
healthy surroundings before we can begin to behave like 
ordinary human beings.” 

Enthusiastic as he was of the monopoly of foreign 
trade, of which he had practically been the author, he 
frankly admitted with me, during a series of conversations 
I had with him in April, 1921, in order to create a business 
current between Italy and Russia, that—I quote his very 
words—*‘ this form of trade has been forced on Russia 
not so much by Communistic theories as out of sheer neces- 
sity and owing to the peculiar circumstances of the time.’’ 
Such words, spoken as they were in my apartment in a 
Piccadilly hotel, really betrayed the mind of a 
** Westerner.”? And Krassin has certainly been the most 
‘* Western ”’ of all the Kremlin leaders, 

Probably his deepest link with the Revolution, in the 
bloody form it took, was his old Siberian love for Lenin. 
But even of Lenin he did not deny—at least speaking 
with me—that the intellectual limitations of the demigod 
were much greater than admirers and haters have ever 
realized. 

In the gang around Lenin, no man of the new Russia 
was as outspoken as Krassin, even in Moscow. ‘ All the 
evils and hardships we are suffering now,’’ he said at a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
** are due to the fact that the Communist Party consists of 
10 per cent. of convinced idealists, ready to die for the 
cause, but incapable of living for it, and 90 per cent. of 
unscrupulous time-servers who have simply joined the 
party so as to get jobs.” 

Lenin’s death endangered his position for a moment, 
but he gradually weathered the storm, and at the end of 
1924 he was appointed Ambassador in Paris: he had be- 
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come the successor of Izvolsky. But, like the famous 
Imperial Ambassador, he failed with the French. He was 
glad to be transferred, one year later, to London, as a 
simple Chargé d’Affaires. ‘Titles and ranks meant nothing 
to this man. 

He died a few months later. His death accounts for 
many Russian and Anglo-Russian blunders of these last 
years. 


“ BARABA OR HUNGER 


STEPPE ” 
I. 


HERE were six of us picking our way that evening 

through the unlighted streets of Vladivostok, in 

order to go on board the 18.40 train for Moscow and 
beyond. There was a Japanese university graduate who 
had decided to give up teaching and take to dressmaking 
instead. She was going to serve a year’s apprenticeship 
in her new profession, and Paris was her goal. There was 
a French Secretary of Legation, likewise bound for Paris 
on leave. There was a German business-man from 
Hankow, who would be the first of us to reach his 
journey’s end, for his family home was in Berlin. There 
was a New Zealander in the service of the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company, who was travelling by this devious route 
—Jjust for the fun of it—to Malta. There was an Irish- 
man in the service of the China Maritime Customs. And 
there was an Englishman who tells the tale. 

As I read over this Homeric catalogue, I see that we 
must seem a motley crew. Yet by that evening we had 
already become of one blood with one another (with Eng- 
lish as our tribal language—even the German and the 
Frenchman spoke English to one another.) What had 
banded us together? Partly the common strain of bearing 
up against the atmosphere of Vladivostok for twenty-four 
hours; partly the common excitement of starting on this 
long journey together. Our excitement was something 
more than a mere resilience. It was a positive elation. 
After all, we were just going to embark on the longest 
railway journey in the world. 

Six-forty. . . . We had lunched that day at noon in 
anticipation of an early dinner. Presumably the 
restaurant-car would be in operation as soon as the train 
started. A good dinner—to be taken at our leisure—and 
then we could settle ourselves in, not for a paltry one- 
night’s journey, but for ten nights and as many days. And 
now, as we stepped on to the platform, we received our 
first blow. There was no restaurant-car to-night, but there 
would be one to-morrow and ever after. We should be 
picking it up at Khabarovsk, and we were due at 
Khabarovsk before to-morrow evening. Determined not 
to be put out at the start, we took the news well—con- 
gratulating ourselves that we had each of us been self- 
indulgent enough to bring a few ‘* extras ’’: the sort of 
things that boys take with them in hampers when they 
go back to school. Besides, our pastors and masters from 
the Vladivostok office of the official Soviet Tourist Agency 
assured us confidently that the attendants on our wagon- 
lits would regale us with bread and butter and eggs and 
cheese and milk. Nor did we wince under the second blow, 
when the said attendants with one voice answered Niet! 
We picnicked lavishly out of our slender private stores and 
slept in peace until the coming of another day. 

The second day came and brought forth Khabarovsk in 
the afternoon. We jumped out of our wagon—into a cold 
which would have justified the kommissar of the First 
Communist Hote] at Vladivostok in advertising that city 
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as the Siberian Riviera—but no restaurant-car was visible 
on the siding. Chilled and crestfallen, we crept back into 
our stuffy lair and interrogated the attendant in expressive 
dumb-show. The answer was unequivocal: ‘* Wagon- 
restaurant niet! ” 

Niet! How often, during the next ten days, we were 
to be buffeted by that melancholy gesture. Advisedly, I 
say ‘* gesture ’’ rather than ‘* word ’’; for the word is 
only one element in a eurythmic movement of the per- 
former’s whole body—the eyes turning up, the corners of 
the mouth turning down, the shoulders drooping, the knees 
wobbling at the joints. Moreover, almost any word can 
fill the bill. In Turkey the word is Yok! In Greece it is 
Stv éxe ! And as I saw the gesture performed, to the 
tune of Niet, by the Russian attendant in our wagon at 
Khabarovsk station, I realized that I had already left the 
Far East and entered the Near East again. What a 
wealth of significance there is in that gesture. It is the 
quintessence of the Byzantine spirit—a spirit of defeatism 
seasoned by a dash of Schadenfreude at seeing the Frankish 
barbarian involved in the rout. ‘‘ Perhaps this will teach 
you, you benighted and impious Franks, who go restlessly 
about the world, demanding of God and Man that promises 
shall be kept, expectations be fulfilled, and actions go 
according to plan. Perhaps this will teach you what life 
is like in the communion of saints with whom God is well 
pleased.”” That is what this arch-Byzantine gesture 
malignly conveys. And it is a gesture which is remark- 
able for its absence in the Far East as well as in our 
world. In Japan they take thought for the morrow to 
good effect; and in China, where they do not take thought 
for the morrow, they seldom fail to meet the needs of to-day 
by some impromptu stroke of whimsical ingenuity. In the 
Near East they take thought and expect it to miscarry— 
and it does. Yes, I had re-entered a familiar world; and 
that was not a good augury. 

At this point, Nature came to our rescue—as she did 
again and again on this journey—by so entrancing us with 
her beauty that we became temporarily oblivious to the 
failings of the local breed of man. For as we steamed— 
sans wagon-restaurant—out of Khabarovsk station we took 
a hairpin bend to the left and began to cross the River 
Amur. The crossing seemed to take hours (and it really 
must have taken a good many minutes), and from the 
height of the railway bridge we could look up and down 
that great level glacier for miles. To the left, beyond the 
right bank, the view was bounded by the Manchurian 
mountains (our last sight of China); to the right it faded 
away into a frozen plain which ended, we knew, in the 
frozen sea of Okhotsk. This beauty refreshed our souls; 
and then material comfort came to reinforce the spiritual. 
For the master-mariner from Riga, who was living in the 
same compartment as the “ Captain of the Train,’’? came 
along to tell us (he spoke English and had bowels of com- 
passion) that the truant wagon-restaurant would infallibly 
turn up at Bachkariov (the junction for Blagovieschienk), 
which we were due to reach at midday on the morrow. So 
we feasted again upon our now depleted stores and slept in 
peace until the coming of another day. 

When we leapt out at Bachkariov, more eagerly than 
we had done at Khabarovsk, the shock of the cold for one 
moment made us forget the precious object of our quest. 
This was the fabulous cold of Siberia—a cold that seared 
one’s face like fire and ran up one’s legs as if it had been 
an electric current and the frozen ground an accumulator. 
But who cared? For there, at last, was the restaurant- 
car, advancing towards us from a siding with the deliberate, 
condescending gait of a lady who knows that she is a queen 
of hearts. Rejoicing, we scurried back into our wagon, 
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and that evening we ate our heads off on belly-filling 
Russian fare. 

On the third morning, I gradually woke up in my 
berth to the realization that the train had been standing 
still for a remarkably long time. What an important 
station this must be to merit such a prolonged call. 
I pulled up the blind and discovered, to my astonishment, 
that we had halted in the middle of the wilderness. The 
rime-clad birches were all that there was to be seen. An 
energetic interchange of ideas in dumb-show with the 
walrus-moustached attendant (he was the ‘* Nearer 
Eastern ’’—or should I say “‘ more Near Eastern ”’ ?—of the 
two) appeared to elicit the information that our locomotive, 
finding itself too weak to overcome the gradient with us 
in tow, had gone off alone in search of a comrade to help it 
to do the job. I was unable to perceive any gradient—the 
stretch of permanent way on which we were standing 
looked dead level—but I had actually been treated like 
that by a locomotive once before (at an Anatolian station 
called Elwan, just west of Angora), so I was not at first 
incredulous. However, as the hours passed, I eventually 
screwed up my courage to brave the cold and go out to 
reconnoitre ; and when I made my way, through the snow, 
to the head of the train, I found, as I had begun to suspect, 
that the situation was graver than I had been led to 
suppose. The locomotive had not left us in the lurch. 
Though uncoupled, it was standing demurely at ease at 
only a few yards’ distance from the front coach. It was 
that coach that was the criminal: its front-bogie had gone 
off the rails! And there I witnessed a scene that I imagine 
to have been characteristic of Soviet politics. The counter- 
revolutionary piece of rolling-stock was being vigorously 
attacked by the Red Army, accoutred for the fray in the 
regulation cloth helmets with a peak at the top; but, alas, 
the Red Army was a house divided against itself. There 
was a Trotsky faction who were hard at work wedging the 
bogie tight by inserting freshly cut logs under the wheels 
on one side; and there was a Stalin faction who were 
putting their shoulders to the wheels on the other side 
with the apparent intention of slewing back on to the rails 
the bogie which their comrades were immobilizing in its 
present unfortunate position. The two forces seemed 
evenly matched; and, as far as I could see, their tug-of- 
war might go on for ever; so I retreated to my lair and 
made my legs heavy until it was time to visit the restaurant- 
car. What a blessing, anyway, that this accident had been 
postponed until after the restaurant-car had rejoined the 
train. Feeling cosily proof against the slings and arrows 
of Fortune, we ate our second hearty meal (our second 
and our last—but that tragedy comes a little later in the 
story); and, lo and behold, before our lunch (or am I to 
call it dinner? Or breakfast? I am perplexed, for it 
occurred at 4 p.m., and it was the only meal in the day), 
before our collation was over, the train began to move. 
At first it went on tip-toe, gingerly, as though it were 
walking on hot bricks; but gradually it warmed up to its 
usual ambling pace. We never knew how the deadlock 
had been resolved. We were content to take note of the 
indubitable fact that we were once again on the move 
after having lost a mere trifle of ten hours. 

Next morning—it was the fourth since the start—I 
was awakened by the sensation of “a short, uneasy 
motion ”? (of the kind that afflicted the Ancient Mariner’s 
ship on a critical occasion). The train was running back- 
wards and forwards over the same stretch of permanent 
way, stopping each time with a jolt and a jar. ‘* Sure 
enough, this is the gradient trouble,” I said to myself ; 
‘“‘ and old walrus’s character is vindicated. He wasn’t a 
prevaricator but a prophet—anticipating history by one 
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day. Well, there is no need to worry. If the locomotive 
perseveres, it will take the fence one of these times, and 
then we shall go ahead.’”? Too much jolted to sleep again, 
I rose up to shave. My washing-place was over the after- 
bogie of our own wagon; and as I lathered my face, I was 
disquieted by strange noises under my feet—raspings and 
clatterings and grindings. Was it, after all, another bogie 
off the rails; and, this time, one of ours? But my anxiety 
had hardly been aroused when it was allayed by the train 
jerking forward again and this time moving steadily on. 
This morning we had got off with only two hours’ delay. 
After finishing my toilet at leisure, with an untroubled 
mind, I was summoned by one of my companions to join 
him in paying an informal visit to the restaurant-car in 
search of a preliminary snack—the scheduled time for the 
meal being still six hours away. Hurrying through the 
icy-cold covered-way between our coach and the next coach 
to the rear, we found ourselves entering, not the restaurant- 
car, which had been coupled next to our coach for the 
last two days, but another wagon-lits—the through-coach 
to Riga. A fear more icy than the draught in the covered- 
way now gripped me by the heart ; but I pressed on, hoping 
against hope that I should find the restaurant-car trans- 
ferred to the rear of the train. The ‘‘ short, uneasy 
motion ”? had been shunting. That much was now clear. 
But why should they have spent two hours on reshuffling 
their cards to no apparent advantage? I reached the other 
end of the Riga coach and looked out through the glass 
door at the rear upon—no restaurant-car but the naked 
permanent way, unrolling from beneath our ambling wheels. 
The attendant on the Riga coach came up to me with a 
cheerful countenance. ‘* Wagon-restaurant? ” I faltered. 
** Wagon-restaurant niet! ’? he retorted in the triumphant 
tone of somebody who is announcing great news. ‘* Wagon- 
restaurant at Chita? ’’—Niet !—‘* At Irkutsk? ’—Niet! 
—** At Omsk or any other place before Moscow? ’’—Niet ! 
Niet! Niet! There was nothing more to be said; and I 
went back to break the news to my comrades. 
(To be continued.) 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘‘ Oktobertag,”” Gate Theatre, 
- Q) written by on *? is one of the best plays, I think, 


written by anyone now alive. Its author, Georg 

Kaiser, is best known for such expressionist plays 
as ** From Morn to Midnight,’? but ‘* Oktobertag ”’ is a 
masterpiece of classical technique. There are only five 
characters, the unities are more strictly observed than they 
are in ‘* Phédre,”? and the only act of violence takes place 
off the stage. The treatment is naturalistic, but the theme 
is poetic, and if baldly described must appear unconvinc- 
ing. It is concerned with a girl who falls in love with a 
young officer to whom she has never spoken, imagines her- 
self in love with him, and gives herself to another man, a 
butcher, whom in the fervour of her imagination she takes 
for the officer. After a child has been born, the officer 
meets her, and entering the world of her imagination, 
claims the paternity of the child, and kills the butcher, who 
by his attempts at blackmail is destroying this world. To 
the unimaginative this story may seem silly, but to no one 
could the play seem dull, for the author’s skill is extra- 
ordinary. Unfortunately the play is given at the Gate 
Theatre in a shockingly clumsy translation, through which 
the spectator has to divine the beauties of the original. 
Even so the comic passages in which Mr. Norman Shelley 
gave a perfect performance, were triumphant, and I do 
not remember ever hearing an intelligent audience laugh so 
much. But the more poetic moments, such as the beautiful 
love scene, failed of their effect. One’s sympathy went 
to the actors, who were given such impossible phrases to 
pronounce. I thought myself that Miss Gabrielle Casartelli 
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made the girl appear a half-wit rather than a poet, but 
several good judges thought her performance admirable. 
Mr. Sebastian Shaw presented an ideal appearance as the 
officer. I suppose the Censor would not pass this work for 
public performance, but there are few modern plays which 
I should so much like to see again in a more competent 
translation. Mr. Peter Godfrey deserves to have a theatre 
five times the size of the Gate if he can continue to give 
such interesting productions as *‘ Oktobertag,’”’ and, in a 
very different way, as ** The Lion-Tamer.”’ 


“Insult,” Little Theatre. 


Lord Beaverbrook has not yet mentioned, among the 
more valuable imports provided by the colonies, the raw 
material of melodrama. English and French playwrights 
have established very successful manufactures with this 
material, and now a Dutchman comes along to remind us 
that his country rules possessions overseas sixty times as 
extensive as itself. ‘‘ Insult,’?? which has now moved from 
the Little Theatre to the Apollo, is not a distinguished play, 
but, unlike most English dramatists who have dealt with 
colour problems, its author, Mr. Fabritius, makes a half- 
caste his hero. Indeed, he seems positively to approve of 
marriages between pinkish greys and yellowish browns, for 
his half-caste is distinguished from his all-Dutch fellow 
officers chiefly by his greater ability and courage. The 
villain of the piece is an officer absurd enough to object to 
** colour,’’ a diehard of a species apparently rare in Hol- 
land, where half-castes go to the equivalent of Sandhurst. 
The play abounds in powerful situations and in the senti- 
mental heroics of strong silent men. It ends unhappily 
with the execution of the hero for striking his superior 
officer, but it is not a tragedy because we do feel that this 
catastrophe is extremely evitable. It is in fact caused 
not so much by the prejudices of the diehard as by the 
incredible tactlessness and obtuseness of his well-meaning 
son-in-law. ‘‘ Insult ’”? is dramatic, but it cannot be re- 
commended to the fastidious. Moreover, the translation is 
stilted, and Mr. Blakelock had to contend not only with a 
desperately unsympathetic part, but with almost unpro- 
nounceable lines. The way he rubbed his nose in the middle 
of one of the worst of them and so succeeded in getting it 
across was one of those small touches which are more valu- 
able in an actor than the spectacular movements which 
command applause. The general level of acting was 
uneven, and the production, like the play, was old- 
fashioned. 


** Debonair,’’ Lyric Theatre. 


I have not read Miss G. B. Stern’s novel, from which 
this play was adapted by her and Mr. Frank Vosper, but 
it needed no advice from the programme to tell me that it 
was an adaptation. So many incidents and so many 
characters have obviously been conjoined, and the result 
is a hopelessly overcrowded canvas. Furthermore, the 
chief model seems in the play to have been hardly worth 
painting. Possibly she was interesting and human in the 
novel, but here she lacks any quality which might distin- 
guish her from her ubiquitous genre. The brainless, con- 
scienceless young charmer who wanders about from place 
to place, living on her friends and acquaintances, but giv- 
ing nothing in return, especially to those male acquain- 
tances who hope for a return of a definite kind, is not, 
considered as a type, a particularly interesting or dramatic- 
ally profitable study, and in spite of the skill and grace of 
Miss Celia Johnson, the very young actress who plays this 
*‘ Debonair,”? she is invested with no individual charac- 
teristics to relieve her typicality. Here and there she is 
given a glimmering of philosophy—‘‘ We cling to our 
freedom and we’re terribly proud of it ’—but it gets no 
further than its rather shallow beginning. Mr. Vosper 
gives a friendly performance as the one of Debonair’s 
various admirers who gets her in the end, but his produc- 
tion suffers from a narrowness of view which perhaps was 
inevitable in an author-actor-producer. Some excellent 
sketches in small parts come from Miss Dorice Fordred and 
Miss Margaret Damer. Miss Mary Jerrold and Miss Kate 
Cutler are as good as ever in parts they have each played 
a score of times before. 
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‘* Brain,” Savoy Theatre (April 29th). 


Mr. Lionel Britton’s much advertised play ‘* Brain ”’ 
was performed on Sunday evening by the Masses Stage and 
Film Guild. It was hardly likely that the slender resources 
of this Society would be able to do justice to this naive and 
ambitious expressionist stage poem. Mr. Britton has little 
knowledge of life as dramatic critics know it, but a strange 
romantic imagination which makes wonder at physical 
reality the chief source of his inspiration. The Masses 
Stage and Film Guild was not able to make very real for 
its audience the awe which Mr. Britton hoped that they 
would feel at listening to the voice of a great mechanical 
brain, as large as the Sahara Desert, doing all the thinking 
for the inhabitants of the world; nor could it make very 
real to the audience the earth being hit, sixty million years 
hence, by a roving star. But embarrassed by lack of money 
and without a cinematograph, Mr. Gibson-Cowan, as pro- 
ducer, did very arduous service with an astonishing, diffi- 
cult, and, often, very boring text. The real onus for the 
failure of the evening fell upon Mr. Britton. Instead of 
trying to wheedle his audience into enjoying his beautiful 
sense of simple poetical situations and of great imaginative 
moments, he preferred to bore them by repeating, in lan- 
guage which was sometimes inexpressibly dull, lectures on 
the commonplaces of conduct and of general knowledge. 
His rare qualities make him, however, by no means an 
inconsiderable person. This is his first play, erring chiefly 
because he wrote down to the level of his audience instead 
of up to its level. 


‘“* The Severed Head,’’ Players Theatre. 


This was an ambitious production for the Players 
Theatre to undertake, and it was undertaken reasonably 
well; but neither the play itself nor the acting could 
hold an intelligent audience’s attention for the whole of a 
hot evening. The play, which at the rise of the curtain 
promised an entertaining story of France at the time of the 
death of Robespierre, soon developed into a thesis, with 
dashes of melodrama, on the possibility of life after death 
by the guillotine, owing to a kind of super-will-to-live. Mr. 
Eugene Leahy, as the chief subject of the experiments, 
attained sometimes considerable rhetorical power, and Mr. 
John Laurie as Chappuis, a locksmith, acted with convic- 
tion in the most definite part. But the actors did not know 
their parts well enough, the stage was too small, and the 
intervals too long to convince one at first sight that this 
vaguely symbolical drama with a historical setting was 
worth seeing again. Mr. Terence O’Brien’s production was 
noteworthy for its ingenuity. 


‘* The Green Goddess,’’ Marble Arch Pavilion. 


The Marble Arch Pavilion is at present showing a 
varied programme, of which the most popular feature will 
undoubtedly be the *‘ Green Goddess.” Mr. Arliss is just 
as good on the films as he was on the stage, so that there 
is obviously a good deal of pleasure to be got from the 
production. As “ film ”? most of it is worthless in itself, 
far too much consisting of long conversations of no signifi- 
cance between the various actors, conversations that are 
often inferior to the original dialogue. There was some 
good mountain scenery, and also a few crowd scenes in 
spacious Indian architecture. But the whole affair is a 
one-man show in an unsatisfactory medium. ‘“ British 
Sound Film Productions ’? show ** Dark Red Roses,’’ the 
most shy-making, toe-curling affair one could we!l imagine. 
In the middle there was a ballet danced by MM. Balanchin 
and Dolin and Madame Lopokova, which gave interesting 
indications for a possible art form in the future. The 
ballet contained some delightful passages, but was very 
stupidly photographed. Much better, intrinsically, than 
either of these pretentious affairs was a short comic film, 
** Match Play,”’ featuring Walter Hagen and Leo Diegel in 
a grotesque round of golf. This was full of surprising 
ingenuity, and kept the whole audience amused. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 3rd.— 

Hampton Choir (Virginia, U.S.A.), at the Queen’s 

Hall, 3. 

Isolde Menges, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
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Sunday, May 4th.— 
Film Society’s picture, ‘‘ The General Line,’’ at the 
Tivoli, 2.30. 

Monday, May 5th.-- 
** Siegfried,’’ at the Royal Opera, 5.15. 
Lady Wyndham’s matinée, at the 
(Actors’ Benevolent Fund). 

Tuesday, May 6th.— 
Pirandello’s ‘* Naked,’? at the Festival Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, 8.30. 
Professor Paul Vaucher, on ‘** French 
Problems of Foreign Policy,’? 1.20. 
Mr. Francis Toye, on ** The Opera,’’ the Wireless, 7. 

Wednesday, May 7th.— 
** Our Ostriches,’? by Dr. Marie Stopes, at the Royalty. 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘* National Parks,’’? at the 
Royal Society of Arts, 8 (Illustrated Lecture). 
The Duchess of Bedford, on ‘* Cape Town and Back 
by Air,’? the Wireless, 9.25. 

Thursday, May 8th.— 
Opening of the Rachel McMillan College, by H.M. The 
Queen, Deptford, 3. 
Mr. J. R. Clynes, on “* The Electoral Register,’’ the 
Wireless, 9.20. 

Friday, May 9th.— 
Professor Julian Huxley, on ‘‘ Memorabie Incidents 
with Birds,’? the Wireless, 7.25. 


New Theatre 


Views on 


OMICRON. 


GREAT-GRANDFATHER’S SECRET 


(1749) 
1 
Wuen George was King, and Pelham thought best 
To lower the rate of Interest 
On Government Funds; Great-Grandfather said, 
** Let us buy silver, my dear, instead! ” 
2 
(He’s the one in the little gold frame, 
Eyes with a twinkle, but firm and game, 
Neatest of wigs and canary vest, 
Blue coat buttoned across his chest.) 


3 
Great-Grandmother answered : ‘* Oh, you know best, 
I know nothing of Interest ! 
Of Government Funds, of Pelham or Pitt, 
But Silver, my dearest, I worship it! ”’ 


+ 
(She’s next to Great-Grandfather, rather prim, 
Just a little afraid of him? 
White cap and ribbons and shawl of lace, 
Eyes intent on Great-Grandfather’s face.) 


(1929) 
1 
Alas it should happen! but we think best 
In spite of the Family Interest, 
To part with your Silver, Great-Grandfather, please, 
And ask your forgiveness, down on our knees. 


2 
(And somehow or other I seem to know 
Great-Grandmother whispers: *‘ I told you so! ” 
But flicking her fan at *‘ Canary Vest ”’ 
Says, “* Dearest, my dearest, why, you know best! ’’) 


8 
But, Great-Grandfather, taking a pinch of snuff, 
Says : ‘* Why, that’s the reason I bought the stuff, 
For your Great-Grandmother’s mind was set 
On buying a thing called a Marmoset ! ”’ 


(** Not that she said so! That wasn’t her way, 
I did the talking—Great-Grandmother’s day! ’’) 
JamMES TURLE. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
FREEDOM AND DUTY 


« E strive to do our duty to England for the sake 
of Englishmen ; a duty to England separate from 
them, and in which they did not share, is surely 

inconceivable.”? At this sentence, early in Mr. H. J. 

Laski’s discussion of ‘‘ Liberty in the Modern State ”’ 

(Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), I paused, and, regrettably no 

doubt, fell into a day-dream. It was the autumn of 1917 

once more, and we were once more in the hot-handed, 

death-crowded region of the Menin Road, working our way 
like reptiles in dust towards a place called Gheluvelt. The 

**Tenbrielen group ” of artillery from the German side, 

and plenty of machine-guns speaking from strongholds like 

Lewis House, continued to strew the ground with English- 

men. Once again I asked myself which was the England 

we were protecting. Was it the delightful area containing, 
with all its black country, the hop-garden and the Abbey, 
the streets of Chester and the heathery spaces of Yorkshire, 
the *‘ George and Dragon ”’ and the British Museum? Or 
was it the youth whose body, just a minute ago, had 
been stopped with a piece of iron, and, as the poet had 
expressed it, ‘‘ was for ever England ’?? But these doubts 
of mine as to the distinction between England and England, 
the protector and the protected, the survivor and the ex- 
tinct, were at that time of no value to the matter in hand. 


* * * 


At the end of Mr. Laski’s book, too, occur words which, 
if I read them with an eye on the events just complained 
of, have a gloomy ambiguity : ‘* Only respect for freedom 
can give final beauty to men’s lives.” True, excellently 
true. There is an aspect of martyrdom which triumphs in 
quietness over the Grecian Urn itself; and one saw, it was 
quite final. Respect for freedom had resulted in slavery. 
I am not sure I like freedom as well. as I did when I read 
of it in the poets, ** the mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty ! ”’ 
It should not work out in blood-pools beside country 
roads. The worshipper should not receive bullets in the 
stomach. He, no doubt, had become confused. He had 
never had lightnings from the shrine in the ordinary way. 
When they came, he thought it a singular but sincere test 
of his loyalty. They continued. The deity, for all her 
fame, seemed to be one of the heathen kind. It was too 
late to reconsider this, and investigate the origins of the 
muddle. The khaki Englishman was not free to do any- 
thing but go on respecting freedom and awaiting the whizz- 
bang right in the middle of the sentry-group. 


* * * 


And now, the air having cleared, the voice of the 
turtle even being heard in the land, we are prepared to 
receive the mountain-nymph; we want no lying sister, and 
are determined to send her packing the moment she bustles 
up the path. But what a sad, unphilosophical herd we 
are! We could never produce a clear, certain, unabsurd 
institution. All the same, with respect to and for Liberty, 
we must be a little more logical than usual. Let us read 
Mr. Laski. He is readable; he is cheerful, concise, obser- 
vant, and knows the library of Utopia and Economia as 
we know (and he knows) who Mr. J. B. Hobbs is. 


* * * 


It would be wasted labour to attempt any definition 
of Mr. Laski’s definition, which, as I have remarked, is 
compact, and yet occupies a volume. There are many 
** provided that’s ’’ in it, and inseparable from the sub- 
ject. He is lively in his consideration of the individual, 
and the society into which his parents plunge him. There 


is no question here of ‘‘ a faultless monster [of a society] 
which the world ne’er saw.”? We shall not be driven away 
** until the next war,’? from the natural history of our 
prospects, by this humane lecturer. He uses examples, 
which nowadays is not a common courtesy in learned 
arguments. 

* * * 

When he enters on the examination of the freedom of 
the mind, Mr. Laski comments on the perpetual tangle of 
the liberty of the Press. It is, perhaps, a little ‘“‘ diffi- 
cult ® in- him to defend that liberty by pointing out that 
**the legal tests of obscenity would prahibit the circula- 
tion of a very considerable part of the great literature of the 
world.”? I mean, that does not go to the reot of the 
matter. There must be some guard against the vile book ; 
** but,”? says Mr. Laski, *‘ no one has ever arrived at a 
working definition of obscenity, even for legal purposes.”’ 
I saw someone who had, for illegal purposes. He was a 
foreign bookseller, and had contrived to gather into one 
room a very large number of books which, by even the 
standard of ‘‘ the Bible, Shakespeare, Rabelais, Plato, 


Horace, Catullus,*? were—shall we _ say, eccentric, 
drolatique? Perhaps the guard against these books was 
themselves. They needed no other censor, maybe. They 


existed, that was all. But in a back room. Now, had 
they been permitted in the window, would the ‘* innocent 
student ’’ have suffered? Mr. Laski has a short way with 
** the thing they call ‘ innocence.’ ”? He ‘* believes it to 
be quite wanton ignorance, and by its abridgment of free- 
dom, it imprisons human personality in a fashion that is 
quite unpardonable.’? Yet there are those whose inno- 
cence one would rather see unoffended, both on their own 
account and for our own love of this existence. 


* * * 


Does it matter what is alleged in war-books? Or is 
Mr. Galsworthy right, who is recently quoted as declaring 
that he welcomes anything which disgusts people with 
war? This liberty is a puzzling planet. If you, in order 
to disgust me with (let us say) the county of Hertford- 
shire, write a book ‘*‘ on” it in which Hertfordshire is 
one large cesspool, or interspersed with brothels and 
‘© scenes of unparalleled debauch,’’ where does the freedom 
of Hertfordshire come in? And shall I be disgusted, or 
merely troubled at your way of putting the case, and curious 
to test the facts? We wish never again to see the British 
Expeditionary Force in the mud, But why should we pile 
on the moral mud? The misery of the War and I suppose of 
most wars is that you have in them the bright-eyed will- 
ingness of man to follow a star, which disappears, leaving 
him up to the eyes in a swamp. If man is a perverted 
animal, what is the tragedy in his putting a period to his 
coarseness? Why the elegies, and passionate retrospects ? 
On the whole, it is not man’s spirit which looks to be un- 
profitable and sour; they were good men, the best of men, 
those who sometimes cursed the narrowness of the communi- 
cation trenches and of the hearts of those who kept them 
there ; it is man’s mind, especially the Englishman’s, which 
habitually dislikes to enter into judgment of the analytical 
sort, and which mortgages the future for a quiet present. 
But that is for such expositors as Mr. Laski, of whose book 
I, exemplifying my notions, have so barely scratched the 
surface, to improve while the weather holds. 


EpmuNpD BLUNDEN. 
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President Masaryk. By C. J. C. STREET. (Bles. 7s. 6d. 1930.) 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. By D. A. Lowrie. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 3s. 6d. 1930.) 

The Making of a State. By T. G. MASARYK. 
(Allen & Unwin. 21s. 1927.) 

President Masaryk in Paris, Brussels, and London in October, 
1923. (Published in Prague, 1924.) 


English Version. 


Tue figure of the philosopher-king, who can guide the State 
by the pole-star of the eternal ideas, and heal by his wisdom 
the woes of our human cities, has been for long centuries a 
figure of dreams. It is all the more striking that in our 
day and generation, among all our woes and troubles, we 
should have seen some five or six philosopher-kings all 
actually walking among us. Was not Lenin one? At any 
rate he had a philosophy of ‘‘ the State and Revolution,” 
and he was a stern king to his fellow-countrymen. Then 
there was Woodrow Wilson, who, if he was not a philo- 
sopher pure and simple, was an adept in the empirical 
science of politics ; and he too was a stern ruler of parties 
and Senates. There was also Sun Yat Sen, not, indeed, 
profound in his theory, and yet the San Min Chu I, or 
‘‘three principles of the people,’’ contain a philosophy for 
China. General Smuts is still with us, homo universalis in 
omnibus rebus, lawyer and soldier, statesman and pure 
philosopher ; and in the State which he, more than any 
other man, has made, Masaryk still lives, a grey-haired 
Plato of eighty, enthroned, as Plato never was, in the hearts 
of his countrymen. 

He was a coachman’s son, born in Moravia in 1850. 
His life has owed much to two women—his mother and his 
wife. His mother's influence made him a scholar and ulti- 
mately a Professor ; and this determined his life, and deter- 
mined, too, in no small measure, the life and future of his 
country. For among the Czechs, with their old and humane 
tradition of education and learning (who does not remember 
the name of Comenius?), to be a scholar was to be held in 
honour ; and in a submerged nationality to be a professor 
was to be a teacher and guide and inspirer of national feel- 
ing and thought. The influence of his wife, an American, 
added new riches to his experience. From her he learned 
the glow of the free spirit of a great democracy ; from her 
he learned the intimacies and sanctifies of the family ; 
from her he learned the power of womanhood in inspiring 
and ennobling life. Under both influences, and by the grace 
of his own spirit, he became a very human philosopher, 
never out of touch with the riches of social and national 
environment—penetrating, and yet not abstract ; deep, and 
vet not abstruse. 

For nearly thirty years—from the early eighties until 
1910—he was a Professor in the University of Prague. He 
was a professor who faced directly in his lectures the con- 
crete moral issues of his time ; he was a professor who was 
also a writer in the publit Press of his country ; he was a 
professor who was led, in the course of his teaching and 
writing, into the strain and stress of politics. He was a 
lover of Plato, the philosopher who believed that he must 
translate his philosophy into action and laboured with 
Dionysius and Dion at Syracuse. His first essay, written 
while he was in the University of Vienna, was on “ Plato 
as Patriot ’’; and, like his master Plato, he turned in his 
later days from his ‘‘ Academy’ in Prague and plunged 
as it were into his ‘‘ Syracuse ’’—the Austrian Parliament 
at Vienna. km the winter of 1910 he gave his last lecture in 
the University of Prague ; and from 1910 to 1930 his life 
has been the practical life—the life ‘‘ in the cave,’ as Plato 
would say—the life of daily service to country and nation 
in the hurly-burly and among the shadows of illusion and 
passion. Yet his mind has always been serene: he has 
remained the patient, dispassionate, understanding scholar: 
if he has handled men, he has continued to love books ; if 
he has made a State, he has never lost the poise of a quiet 
mind. 


This is the philosopher-king indeed. It is something 
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deeply and truly Platonic, in the great and noble sense of 
that too often abused word. When one thinks of Plato in 
his old age (he lived well past the age of eighty) as the 
beloved master of his Athenian Academy, and then turns to 
Masaryk in his last years, the beloved President of his 
country, now giving audiences in the castle at Prague, and 
now writing books, just as Plato laboured to the last on his 
Laws—the parallel between the two comes to the mind un- 
bidden and unforced. In one way Masaryk has been more 
fortunate than his master Plato. He has laboured in and 
for his own city and country all the days of his life ; and 
he is wrapped in their recognition and gratitude. Plato 
laboured across the seas. And he laboured even there in 
vain. 

A philosopher is not always a fighter. Masaryk has 
been a fighter all his life, and always for the sake of truth. 
Truth is not always welcome ; and more than once in fight- 
ing for the sake of truth he has had to fight his country- 
men. Nearly fifty years ago he incurred a storm of Czech 
obloquy when he obstinately impugned the authenticity of 
some alleged Czech manuscripts of the thirteenth century. 
He was right: the manuscripts were forgeries ; but. the truth 
only prevailed as by fire. Some thirty years ago he faced 
once more a storm of national indignation when, in the 
face of anti-Semitic prejudice, he defended the cause of a 
Jewish youth accused of ritual murder. Once more the 
truth was in him ; and once more his countrymen admitted, 
in the issue, that he was right. A little more than twenty 
years ago he entered the fray once more; and this time 
his countrymen were with him from the beginning to the 
end. He fought to prove that the Foreign Office in Vienna 
had been guilty of forging documents in order to discredit 
the Southern Slavs. He proved his contention to the world ; 
and it was in this fight that he first emerged on the public 
stage of Europe. 

During the war, in the year 1915, Masaryk was living in 
London, and he became a lecturer at King’s College in Com- 
parative Slavonic Philology. In the autumn of 1923 he re- 
turned to London, as President of Czechoslovakia, and 
visited King’s College during his stay. He was received with 
an address of welcome. ‘‘ We render you double tribute,”’ 
ran the address, ‘‘ at once as a scholar and as a statesman. 
We render our tribute all the more gladly, because the 
philosopher who is also a ‘ perfect guardian’ of the State 
is so rare and admirable.’’ From the philosopher-king the 
address turned to the indomitable fighter, ‘‘ who has always 
looked hard facts in the face ... who has often braved 
calumny and unpopularity for the cause of truth... who 
was never afraid ‘to be in the right with two or three.’ ”’ 
It ended, as we may end here, with a salutation to the 
‘‘ Happy Warrior,’’ crowned with the bays of victory :— 

“Who, if he rise to station of command 

Rises by open means, and there will stand... . 

Who through the heat of conflict keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw.” 
Rarely, very rarely, in history can it have happened that a 
scholar-statesman came to a college where he had taught 
(and that in a foreign land) to receive such a salutation—a 
salutation so just and so honourably and entirely deserved. 


ERNEST BARKER. 


THE DUPE AS HERO 
6s.) 


TuIs book is described as being by a journalist ‘‘ of distince- 
tion and wide influence,’’ who once held ‘a position in 
Whitehall.”’ But the contents give no further clue to the 
authorship, and provide no reason why it should have been 
published anonymously. It consists of a narrative of various 
matters relating to Inter-Allied Debts and Reparations from 
the beginning of the war down to last year. The upshot is 
that Great Britain has allowed herself to be the financial 
dupe of those who were her allies and associates in the war. 

The events of which the author reminds us are not novel. 
But just as the time seems to have come for war plays and 
war novels, so it may be a moment when the public can look 
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more calmly than before at some of the less pleasing finan- 
cial details. The author reminds us that by the time the 
United States entered the war Great Britain had exhausted 
her resources in financing her allies as well as herself. The 
point had come, therefore, when, although she could go on 
financing her own war expenses, she could furnish no more 
money to France and Italy unless she borrowed an equal 
amount from the United States. Accordingly, from 1917 
onwards She borrowed about a thousand million pounds 
from the United States and lent a like sum to France and 
Italy. After the war France and Italy were allowed to 
repudiate five-sixths of their debt to Great Britain. Great 
Britain agreed to pay the whole of her own debt to the 
United States. She also allowed France to receive more than 
half of the reparations payable by Germany, and accepted 
for herself less than a quarter. The author adds that Great 
Britain is also paying more than any other country towards 
the expenses of the League of Nations, and that by 1929 
France had become the second richest nation in the world 
after the United States. 

The author might have left out some of these items and 
added one or two others. I see nothing to complain about 
in our contribution to the League of Nations. In view of 
the Armistice terms on which we agreed, we could not 
legitimately claim for ourselves or deny to France very 
different shares from those which have been arranged. We 
are still a great deal richer than France. But the author 
might have added that immediately after the war we rejected 
the expedient of a Capital Levy, and by our return to the 
Gold Standard in 1925 at the pre-war parity with gold we 
riveted the internal war debt on the backs of the taxpayer, 
not only unreduced by a Capital Levy, but substantially 
augmented by an appreciation in the value of money. 

Taking everything into account, it is not very surprising 
that we are suffering certain embarrassments from which 
other nations are free. Why did we do all this? The author 
suggests no explanation beyond that one which is indicated 
by his title. I think three causes were at work, combined in 
different proportions in the case of different episodes. The 
explanation is partly to be found in our being very inferior 
poker players compared with those with whom we were 
playing the game. France and the United States were prob- 
ably just as keen to carry on the war in 1917 and 1918 as we 
were. But they succeeded in persuading us that we should 
be jeopardizing the whole position if we refused to agree to 
the very onerous arrangements to which we did in fact 
agree. I think it is arguable that we could have escaped a 
large part of these obligations by simply refusing to shoulder 
them, without any serious prejudice to the conduct of the 
war. The same thing was true in the case of the funding 
of the debts both with America and with France and Italy. 
We played our cards badly and allowed ourselves to be 
bluffed. By playing a delaying game we should quite cer- 
tainly have made better terms. 

The second ingredient was a sort of noble idealism. We 
felt that it was right to shoulder the burdens which we were 
asked to shoulder, and that it would have been in some way 
mean, or dishonest, or cowardly to try to avoid them. The 
third ingredient was a ‘‘ back to pre-war "’ conservatism, of 
which perhaps we are gradually getting cured. Until quite 
lately those who have been in power in Great Britain have 
been quite determined to refuse to accept as inevitable any 
radical change from the pre-war situation. They have been 
determined that we should carry on precisely as we have 
always been accustomed to carry on—no capital levies, no 
attempt to escape our obligations, no monkeying with 
currency. 

We are now inclined to wonder whether it was wise to 
be so conservative, so noble, and so bad at poker. But there 
are certain indignities which we might be spared. It has 
been rumoured that during the Naval Conference there were 
some amongst our Continental friends who were inclined to 
sneer at our alleged pacifist ideals, saying that these pre- 
tended motives were certainly not our real ones. ‘* Look at 
the figures of your unemployment,”’ they said. ‘It is there 
we find the motive for the Naval Conference. Obviously a 
state of affairs has come about in which you cannot afford to 
pay for a Navy. But we can.” 

. J. M. KEYNES. 
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ADVENTURERS 


Twelve Against the Gods. 
10s. 6d.) 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO. (Heinemann. 


THE publishers of this book may be congratulated on having 
achieved for this book a dust-cover which rivals anything 
so far seen on this side of the Atlantic in reat rich vulgarity. 
‘* Alexander the Great: The Adventure of Youth and How 
Philosophy Tamed It.’’ ‘‘ Lola Montez: The Only Adventure 
Woman of the Past Could Live.” ‘‘ Casanova: He Who 
Went Furthest into the Forbidden Country of Women.”’ If 
in spite of this you can muster up courage enough to enter 
the booth, you find a rare show, not, indeed, as ingenuous 
as this raucous showmanship suggests, but decidedly un- 
fitted for squeamish stomachs. It is worth looking at, just. 
All through the book Mr. Bolitho is talking at the top of 
his voice, his grammar is unnecessarily ugly, he never 
credits his reader with a pennyworth of intelligence, and 
he drives every drawing-pin home with a sledge-hammer. 
In fact the book looks as if it had been written for serial 
publication in an American journal. And it makes 
me feel like the headmistress of a select academy for young 
ladies—a feeling I particularly dislike. 

The subject is historical, but I doubt if the author would 
claim to be primarily interested in truth. He is a poet in 
search of the picturesque, not the mere Three Musketeers 
picturesque of cloak and swerd, but the picturesque of 
character and fate. Whether he is discussing Casanova or 
Woodrow Wilson, he would rather say something new, one 
feels, than something true. More than that, he has a theory, 
‘a ballistic graph’ of the adventurous life, and he plays 
Procrustes to facts that will not fit it. In truth he presumes 
monstrously on his own ability: his imagination is so lively, 
why should he trouble to be judicious? His language so 
vigorous, why should he trouble to be clear? We suffer, but 
we go on reading, and it is only at the end of the book 
that a small voice can make itself heard asking why so 
rare a talent should be so scandalously misused. 

The theme is interesting :— 


‘“We, like the eagles, were born to be free. Yet we 
are obliged, in order to live at all, to make a cage of laws 
for ourselves and to stand on the perch. We are born as 
wasteful and unremorseful as tigers; we are obliged to be 
thrifty, or starve, or freeze. We are born to wander, and 
cursed to stay and dig.” 


One may prosaically wonder on what theology Mr. Bolitho 
bases his belief that we were born to be free. But presum- 
ably all he means is that we were born with a dislike of 
restraint. And it is true, if not of everyone, at any rate of 
the most interesting persons, that ‘‘ We are born adven- 
turers, and the love of adventures never leaves us till we are 
very old ; old, timid men, whose interest it is that adventure 
should quite die out.”’ It is also true that criminals are 
often merely great men manqués. And so is the converse— 
as Lord Acton magnificently wrote: ‘‘ Almost all great men 
are bad.’’ Mr. Bolitho goes on to point out that for the 
adventurer success itself is a disaster. It instantly and 
necessarily turns the revolutionary into a conservative ; 
and the impulse to retain must overpower the gayer impulse 
to acquire. Perhaps the truest adventurer is the Jack of all 
trades. For it is only Casanova’s genius for narrative which 
conceals the monotony of his existence. The ideal adven- 
ture is never to attempt the same feat twice, and as fame 
only comes to the persevering, such lives are usually veiled 
in obscurity. Indeed I doubt if of Mr. Bolitho’s twelve even 
one is completely adventurous. Alexander the Great, 
Catiline, and Charles XII. of Sweden come nearest to it. 
And it is significant that these three all died young. Had 
they lived they might have revealed themselves to be as 
uninspiring as the Napoleons, men distinguished by the 
extravagance not of their motives but of their success. 
What makes an adventurer interesting, I think, is the 
apparent gratuitousness of his career, like that of the murder 
committed by Lafcadio in ‘les Caves du Vatican,” or, for 
that matter, of the case of Leopold and Loeb. Even so an 
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acie gratuit is eventually only one the motive of which is 
unconscious or obscure: a murder is no less subject than 
anything else to the law of causation. But ordinary motives 
ure hardly adequate to cases like those of Alexander and 
Charles XII. We need not doubt that these men were self- 
seeking, but in the widest sense of the word. They sought to 
satisfy an impulse, but an impulse, it may be, as blind as 
ihat which drives the lemmings of Norway to periodical 
mass-suicide. Modern explorers, I fancy, are often in 
similar case. Scientific discovery is not the explanation, but 
merely the pretext for the heroic feats of a Captain Scott 
or a George Mallory. These are ascetics who refuse to 
rationalize their actions by religion. Alain Gerbault, again, 
who sailed round the world alone on a cutter—if he had 
lived in the Dark Ages, would he not have been a hermit 
rivalling the Stylite in the celebrity of his rigour? Voltaire 
and Gibbon were content to explain such idiosyncrasies as 
the preduct of superstition. It is now becoming apparent 
that their true cause is not a wish to pay for future happi- 
ness by present misery, but a direct psychological impulse. 
In fact our whole cenception of pleasure and pain is out 
of date, for men find satisfaction in discomfort as well as 
in luxury, in obeying as well as in being obeyed, in being 
whipped as well as in Capuan dalliance. And this desire 
for danger is one of the strongest human lusts. We may 
not enjoy it as simply as we enjoy food or love, but it 
stimulates. And it is in terms of stimulus, I think, that 
the old conception of pain and pleasure requires to be 
reinterpreted. 

With his acute intelligence and powerful imagination 
Mr. Bolitho might have made the most exciting explorations 
in the character of the adventurer. He has preferred to 
write petted lives of such old favourites as Lola Montez 
and Napoleon III., rocketing continually into epigrammatic 
comments and explosive phrases, but producing finally only 
a Rhapsody in Blue. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
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THE NIHILISM OF DE GOURMONT 


Decadence, and Other Essays. 
lated by WILLIAM BRADLEY. 


By REMY DE GOURMONT. Trans- 
(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


REMY DE GOURMONT was no fool, but it was an unlucky day 
when he read Nietzsche. His tone is permeated with the 
‘‘ disdainful nobility, to which,"’ he says, ‘‘ the intelligence 
should aspire." It is useless to wonder, or admire in our 
minds why it should, or how it can, for he will show us no 
reason for it. The cleverest critic—and Remy de Gourmont 
is very clever—cannot assume an intellectual strait-waistcoat 
without finding his subsequent movements rather cramped. 

Attitudes, however, age rapidly, and his was no doubt 
thrilling in the nineties. He saw himself as the spirit that is 
always saying No. ‘It is as absurd to seek the truth— 
and to find it—once we have reached the age of reason, as 
to put our shoes on the hearth on Christmas Eve.’ ‘ The 
only fruitful quest is the quest of the non-true.’’ ‘‘ With 
the fragments of a truth can be constructed another truth 
identically contrary."’ (This is not so startling as it sounds, 
for by a truth he means a fallacious commonplace. There 
are truths, however, ‘‘ that one dreams neither of analyzing 
nor of denying . . . they are incontestable.’’) ‘‘ The higher 
calling of criticism is not even, as Pierre Bayle proclaimed, 
to sow doubts, it must destroy.’’ ‘‘ The intelligence is an 
instrument of negation. It is time to employ it.’’ And so on. 

The function of Mephistopheles is a showy, and within 
limits certainly a useful one ; but he should stick to his part. 
This is some trial of fortitude, hardest of all, perhaps, to 
the French mind, essentially constructive, and with a pas- 
sion for theory. Remy de Gourmont’s avowed nihilism has 
a gap, and strange things make their entrance by it. He 
believes in science ; he believes in facts. (Success, he some- 
where announces, is a Fact.) A little learning may be less 
dangerous than Pope supposed, but a little science, in these 
days, is positively fatal. The day of the Encyclopedia, of 
the Philosophe, of the gentleman amateur is very likely 
sone for ever. Listening to the dogmas of this ‘ con- 
vinced sceptic "' on questions of biology, physiology, psycho- 
logy, the origins of speech, one is inclined to wonder what 
the superstitious say. There turns out, in fact, to be very 
little in the universe that he has not got to the bottom of. 
Esthetics, for example, present no difficulty. ‘‘ Two sorts 
of emotion share in the shaping of the esthetic sense: 
emotions of a genesial nature, and all the other emotions 
whatsoever.’ ‘‘ The representatives of the esthetic caste 
judge a work of art by the emotion it gives them, but this 
emotion is of a quite special order. It is the esthetic 
emotion.’’ ‘‘ Zsthetic emotion... is merely a deviation 
of the genital emotion.’”’ ‘‘ Art... reduces itself to the 
idea of logic . The beautiful is that which is in its place.” 
How far is this from the genuine Que sais-je? It is an orgy 
of affirmation. Perhaps, however, these ‘‘ truths *’ acquire 
a degree of merit from the fact that they are unsupported by 
argument, and often mutually exclusive. 

His great notion is the ‘‘ dissociation of ideas *’—that is, 
the exposure of fallacious commonplaces. For example, 
love was for long considered identical with sex, and the 
dissociation of the two ideas is one of the achievements of 
Christianity. ‘‘ What has been clumsily called Platonic 
love is thus a Christian creation.’ One might have supposed 
chronology to be a Fact; but this point is not mentioned. 
His views on love are very pretty ; they have been expressed 
before, however, by Tennyson. ‘‘ Love would have been im- 
possible without the radical divergences which render man 
and woman two mutually mysterious worlds.” 

‘*For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain.” 
It is almost a pity it did not occur to him to “‘ dissociate ”’ 
this whiskered superstition. 

He is really, of course, a literary critic, and a good one 
if he had stuck to ‘ generalizing his sensations ’’; but his 
theory is starred with inconsistencies. Some have been 
quoted ; there are a great many more. Only good books live, 
yet all books live equally, and some are bad; it is mean- 
ingless to say of a book that its substance is good and its 
style bad, yet Bossuet’s substance is bad and his style good, 
etc. ‘I prefer the idea that there are no genres, or that 
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there is but one only. This, moreover, is in closer accord 
with the latest theories of science and philosophy.”” The 
meaning here is the ingenious one that all art is art, so ably 
developed by Signor Croce in his ‘‘ Breviary of Asthetic.” 
But whatever is the use of ‘‘ one genre only ’’? 

It is a good book for detecting inconsistencies—an exer- 
cise which, as the author would say, limbers the intelligence 
—and many of its ideas may be dissociated with profit. 


D. H. LAWRENCE AND HIS WORK 
D. H, Lawrence: A First Study. 


5s.) 
Assorted Articles. 


By STEPHEN POTTER. (Cape. 


(Secker. 6s.) 


Mr. STEPHEN Potter's essay is all the more remarkable 
because the author of it never knew the man he describes, 
except through his work. The book is written, as he says, 
without the help—‘ or would it be the hindrance? '’—of per- 
sonal knowledge. He had hoped, indeed, before publishing 
it to get over this defect—or this advantage?—for he had 
actually ‘“‘ arranged’ to go to the little place in France 
where Lawrence was living to try and see him for the first 
time, ‘‘ making this book the excuse.’’ But before he could 
carry his arrangement into effect the news came, first of 
Lawrence’s illness and then, on March 3rd, of his death. 
By this time the book was finished. The author added a 
few sentences at the beginning, and an epilogue, if one may 
so call it, very simple and well written, at the end. But 
beyond this he made no change, and we are left wondering 
whether, and how far, if that projected meeting had hap- 
pened, the book would have been different. Would there 
have been alterations, or only additions, a new chapter or 
a new part? Would any of the conclusions have been 
modified? Would the biographical sketch have been fuller 
and more detailed? It is impossible to say; but, even as 
it is, the author has contrived to make a very interesting 
book. If he is sometimes critical it is always as a disciple. 


By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


“Criticism again ''—he exclaims on the last page of the 
book—"‘ and yet it is to Lawrence I owe my greatest debt. 
To me and to many thousands he is the great living writer 
of this generation, who has had the power, in a sense which 
separates him from all his contemporaries, to create a 
world.” 

That is excellently said ; but it is not merely or chiefly as 
a writer of novels that Mr. Potter, who is himself a novelist, 
describes and criticizes his hero. It is the philosophy that 
interests him ; and this, of course, is what Lawrence himself 
would have most desired. In the first part of the book the 
author gives a sketch and summary of this philosophy ; 
and then—in the second part, which he entitles ‘* Auto- 
biography ""—he goes on with remarkable boldness and 
intuition to give a complete outline of his hero’s life, tracing 
it from the characters in the various novels, and intending, 
as he says, not to make the philosophy a clue to Lawrence, 
but Lawrence himself the clue to the philosophy. Finally, 
in the third part he gives a description of the Lawrence 
‘‘ world,’ followed in Part IV. by some conclusions. It is 
an ingenious method of approach; and the biographical 
sketch, though one may criticize it in detail—does the author, 
for example, allow enough for the extraordinary influence 
of Lawrence’s devotion to his mother, or for the devastating 
effect of the war?—is, on the whole, very well done. Perhaps 
the greatest defect of the book is that it makes so little of 
the poetry, for Lawrence is always, and above all, a poet. 
In the list of ‘‘ The Principal Publications of D. H. Law- 
rence,’ which forms the appendix, those two wonderful 
volumes of ‘‘ Collected Poems *’ (Secker; 1928) are not even 
mentioned ; and in the same list, by an unfortunate mis- 
print, the title of a book of essays, ‘‘Sea and Sardinia,” 
appears as ‘‘ Sex and Sardinia.” But for that large class 
of ignorant or prejudiced people, who either know nothing 
of Lawrence’s genius or are too blind to appreciate it, this 
‘‘ first study,”’ by its clearness and vigour, should prove, if 
they will but read it, a very stimulating introduction to his 
work. The book contains three excellent portraits, one of 
them, taken at the age of twenty-one, representing 
him, as he says, as ‘“‘ a clean-shaven, bright young prig in 
a high collar, like a curate.” 
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But, in fact, one feels sure it will not be the profane 
world—the world which hated and despised Lawrence's 
work—that will turn to Mr. Potter for help and enlighten- 
ment. It will be the converted and the half-converted, who 
will find in this “‘ first study * new aspects to admire, new 
theories to discuss, a new justification for their faith. And 
the others, if they are wise—and if they desire, as they 
ought, to know something of a writer who has been so 
highly praised and so fiercely denounced—will go straight 
to one of his own books to discover for themselves what he 
was like. And what better start can they make than on 
this admirable collection of assorted articles which he was 
revising and preparing for the press only a week or two 
before he died? They are so vivid, so forcible, so full of 
the Lawrentian philosophy of life, and yet lightened by 
a gay wit and irony. Is it possible, you say, that the 
author of these apparently trifling pieces that are always 
imbued with a profound and natural wisdom was the 
morbid sex-maniac of whom the critics have spoken? In 
fact, of course, he was nothing of the kind—though at times 
no doubt he shocked us all by the frankness of his speech— 
and those who wish to understand his true sentiments on 
the subject should read the little essay called ‘‘ Sex versus 
Loveliness,’’ one of the most charming and sympathetic in 
the book. Few men, indeed, have written of the funda- 
mental problems of life and death more bravely than he did. 
Sometimes he scolded and hectored and moralized ; his style 
was often rough and careless—though how beautifully he 
could write when he wished to!—but fundamentally he was 
always a poet and an artist. Of no writer of our day could 
it be more certainly affirmed that he had the touch of 
genius. It is strange to think he is dead. And he was not 
yet forty-five. P. M. 


ESSAYS AND EXPECTATIONS 
Caim Weather. By GILBERT THOMAS. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 
London is My Lute. By WINIFRED JAMES. (Chapman & Hall. 6s.) 
‘‘Ir is only the essayist who can be completely frank with 
his reader,’’ but behind this frankness there must be a right 


instinct and a right reticence. The English essay 
has a rich tradition, and we may like to think 
that these qualities are peculiarly English. Mr. 


Gilbert Thomas has this instinct and this reticence, and 
his book of essays, ‘‘ Calm Weather,”’ has caught the spirit 
of England, and of all England the counties of Suffolk and 
Essex. Memory and personalia, daydreams, whimsicalities, 
and clear thinking, these make the charm of his essays, 
and being genuine themselves they can share to advantage 
the English tradition. This tradition is a difficult one, and 
from the personality of the essayist we have come to expect 
many things. We expect humour and an endearing eye for 
oddity, we expect a love of simple things and good men, 
also some paradox, and a fair share of the more lovable of 
human weaknesses. Dogmatic demands, perhaps, to make 
of an essayist, but they are no more than are met by an 
analysis of Mr. Thomas’s esSays. He has humour and an 
eye for oddity. He has also a love for landscape, for London 
and for Dr. Johnson; and for paradox, there is his first 
essay which shows us so satisfyingly that opportunities are 
best neglected. No superior nor any conceited person can 
hope to excel in the essay, ‘‘ the whisper voice of literature.” 
As Mr. Thomas says, “it is only the essayist, ‘ in whispers 
speaking,’ as from one friend to another, who may give vent 
to the fullness of his heart, and at the same time expose 
its limitations.” 

Mr. Thomas describes himself as a *‘ literary journalist.”’ 
He cherishes a tradition, which Miss Winifred James dis- 
cards. Her volume of essays, ‘‘ London is My Lute,” is 
more journalistic than literary. However, if one comes to 
them immediately after Mr. Thomas's book, it is only fair to 
make the necessary adjustment, and ‘‘ London is My Lute ”’ 
may become an enjoyable and intimate book. The essays 
in it are the personal expression of a free-lance life in 
London, and they discover the secret of good journalism. 
This is to do things and be done by, rather than to theorize 
or to reflect merely upon what comes of its own accord. 
Miss James, therefore, pursues the events of everyday until 
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THE MAGAZINE 
OF [LODAY 


A Fascinating New Illustrated Magazine for the Busy Reader 


Here is the magazine you have long wanted— 
an engrossing review month by month of the 
latest ideas and developments in art, litera- 
ture, science, industry and all the subjects 
that clamour for the attention of the intelligent 
man and woman. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY—now on sale at the leading 
bookstalls—is an entirely new type of magazine, and is 
designed for busy men and women who want to keep 
abreast of the best thought and the vital tendencies of the 
times. 


: With the ever-increasing tempo 
Keeping Up of modern life it has become 


With the Times impossible for the general 
reader to keep in touch with 


the significant trends and developments of today. Out of 
the hundreds of newspapers and periodicals issued he 
can afford time for only a few, and in not one of these 
can he find anything like a complete picture of what is 
going on in the world. Too many journals overstress 
political events and devote insufficient space to the 
important social tendencies, industrial changes, scien- 
tific discoveries and manifold achievements of this age. 


THE MAGAZINE OF TODAY will take all human activity 
for its field. It will give you a digest and interpretation 
of human progress; it will depict for you how the 
problems of modern life are being met and conquered ; 


it will tell you about the men and women who are making 
great contributions to the advancement of art, literature, 
science, industry, social welfare and other activities. 


. Each number of THE 
The Magazine of MAGAZINE OF TODAY 


VITAL INTEREST vil! contain at least ten 


ably-written articles on 
outstanding trends and achievements of the day. These 
contributions will be supplemented by reviews of the 
most interesting and significant books of the month, and 
the following notable features will appear regularly :— 


Today and Tomorrow 

Who’s Who This Month 

Science Notes and News 

This Interesting World (travel article) 

The World of Business 

Current Topics 

The Diary of a Music Lover 

Literary Competitions. 
Think of the wide range of interest in this magazine, the 
rich panorama of achievement that will be unfolded in its 
pages, the pleasure of receiving every month a compre- 
hensive review of life and literature. 


Make sure of getting THE MAGAZINE 
OF TODAY every month by filling up 
one of the forms given below. 








Order this GREAT NEW MAGAZINE NOW! 








ORDER FORM 


(To Bookseller or Newsagent.) 


Please deliver THE MaAGazINE OF Topay monthly until further 
notice, beginning with the issue dated 


1/- 
Monthly 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


To the Publisher, 
THE MAGAZINE OF Topay, 
9, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber to THE MAGAZINE oF 


Topay for twelve/six months beginning with the issue dated 
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(Please state whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, etc.) 
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Subscription Terms: Twelve months, 14/-; six months, 7/6; 
post free to any part of the world, 
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they become adventures. She turns her life from humdrum 
into home-making, which is an adventure in itself. ‘‘ This 
world,’ she writes, ‘‘ is so full of wonders that anyone who 
goes out of it old must have come into it old.’’ ‘*‘ London is 
My Lute ”’ will certainly go some way towards keeping us 


young. JAMES THORNTON. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF OXFORD 


The Case for Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, as ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare.”” By PERCY ALLEN. (Cecil Palmer. 1s.) 

The Case for Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford, as ‘“‘ Shake- 
peare.” By Percy ALLEN. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALLEN writes with enthusiasm and displays a wide know- 
ledge of contemporary history and literature, but his 
evidence is not convincing. Some of his points are 
interesting: he writes :— 
.. It follows, therefore, that—whatever one may hold, 
concerning the actual authorship of the plays—Shakespeare's 
intimate familiarity with Oxford’s poems is undeniable... ” 
(page 45). 
Here is a sound deduction from a carefully correlated list 
of parallels. But those parallels prove nothing as to author- 
ship. The second scene of ‘‘ Macbeth *’ abounds in parallels 
to an early scene of ‘‘ The Spanish Tragedy.’’ That does 
not make Kyd Shakespeare, but merely suggests that Shake- 
speare read Kyd. One of the most cogent pieces of Oxford 
evidence which Mr. Allen presents is thus fundamentally 
unsound. Elsewhere he seriously strains our sympathies: 
we are told that Romeo is Oxford, so are Hamlet and Adonis; 
Gertrude is Mary Queen of Scots, Claudius Bothwell ; Lear 
is ‘‘ for the most part ’’ Coligny, but also Oxford ; King Lear 
‘‘jis an anagram for King Earl’’; and so on. Mr. Allen 
remarks that phrases such as, 
.... let her be a principality 
Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth,”’ 

‘“are too high-flown to be applicable to young ladies, how- 
ever deeply adored, unless they be queens or of other 
exalted estate ’’ (page 226). Thus Silvia is equated with 
Queen Elizabeth: such phraseology is, however, percurrent 
in Shakespeare’s love poetry from ‘‘ Romeo ”’ to ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest "'—which latter Mr. Allen tentatively offers to Lord 
Bacon, in view, presumably, of Oxford’s death in 1604. 

Much of Mr. Allen’s book is interesting or entertaining 
for the facts or fancies exposed in process of his argument: 
the mysterious £1,000 annuity made over to Oxford by the 
Queen, the intriguing cipher-interpretation of the Sonnet 
dedication (the mechanism is, however, inadequately ex- 
plained and does not seem to work out correctly in the 
hands of the uninitiated), and the suggestion that Oxford 
wrote his Shakespeare under direction of a Government 
editorial committee formed for State propaganda. But it 
must be emphasized that Mr. Allen’s work is an extreme 
example of false criticism. The relation between the finished 
work of art and those isolated facts in life or literature 
which are the ‘‘sources’’ of its elements is mysterious 
enough ; and no one of Mr. Allen’s ‘‘ sources "’ is necessarily 
false. But they—and many others blessed with the time- 
honoured sanction of orthodoxy—are ever uncertain ; and, 
once such an approach is adopted, the commentator quickly 
loses himself in a morass and welter of hypothetical deduc- 
tion. Where a single speech, scene or character fits 
perfectly within the artistic pattern, any primary ‘‘ source ”’ 
of that element but the poet’s fusing and controlling 
judgment is of doubtful value; if you admit one, you 
may as well admit a thousand. By delving for ‘‘ sources ”’ 
at the bottom of the pool one only churns up that still 
mirror ‘of art wherein we should view not Coligny, Gabriel 
Harvey, or Lord Buckhurst, but ourselves. Even supposing 
Mr. Allen to be right, we find that, in so far as we adopt 
his ever-shifting focus for the different parts of any one 
play, we continually blur our poetic understanding of the 
whole and therefore of each part. Since, moreover, it is 
that very artistic integrity which alone justifies our—and 
Mr. Allen’s—extreme devotion to the plays, there appears 
to be an insidious and dangerous fallacy at the heart of his 


labour. G. WILSON KNIGHT. 
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BOOKS iN BRIEF 


Sober Truth: A Collection of Nineteenth-Century Episodes. 
Compiled and edited by MARGARET BARTON and OSBERT 
SITWELL. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 


We shall not—it would hardly be fair to the industrious 
and observant compilers—let many of the cats out of this 
extraordinary bag, if indeed they are cats. They are the 
strangest apparitions, and yet they have been extant as 
much as anything in human history is extant. Tussaudesque 
beauties furnish the anthology, and no doubt there are many 
more where these came from. Our guides through the more 
than Gothic corridors of eccentricity are brilliant. They give 
their curiosities a skilful propriety of costume and setting. 
They take rank in our mind with F. Boase, the compiler of 
these almost perfect volumes of ‘‘ Modern English Bio- 
graphy,’’ in which there is hardly a page without its touch 
of mystery and unexpectedness. Mr. Sitwell is in his element 
in the long and animated preface, in which, incidentally, 
he pays a notable tribute to the influence of Shelley. Now, 
Shelley is in the book on another account. No prize can 
be offered for guessing how he comes to be among the most 
singular exhibits here. But the authors of the last century 
were often candidates for the fantastic laurel, and if we 
have noted any omission that puzzled us it is that of T. G. 
Wainewright, the excellent art critic and friend of Lamb, 
who was also the presumed master in combining insurance 
and poison. 


* * * 


Herbs, Salads, and Seasonings, By X. M. BOULESTIN and JASON 

HILL. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

This book is partly culinary and partly horticultural. 
The information given to the gardener is much fuller than 
to the cook, which is rather a pity, for gardeners on the 
whole know far better how to grow the ingredients of salads 
than cooks how to use them. Nevertheless, the cook- 
gardener will find it both a useful and an interesting book. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


In these days of motor-cars and arterial roads one is apt 
to forget what conditions were like in England five hundred 
years ago. Miss M. Janet Becker, taking as her basis a 
collection of old account rolls, has in ‘‘ Rochester Bridge, 
1387-1856: a History of its Early Years’ (Constable, 10s.), 
produced a really fascinating volume. When Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Pilgrims crossed the earlier bridge at Rochester, 
fifty-three places in Kent were responsible for the repair of 
its nine piers ; but even this multitude of supporters did not 
secure the safety of the bridge, and a new one became 
necessary. Fortunately, the wardens appointed to build 
this bridge were very methodical men, for they kept detailed 
accounts of the money they received and the sources from 
which it came, and in 1411 bought a chest, with two locks 
and keys, to keep their documents and accounts. From 
these parchment rolls Miss Becker has extracted an excel- 
lent picture of life in Chaucer’s England, and her work will 
be invaluable to the social historian, because the details 
were written down day by day. - 


* * * 


Thus in 1443 the wardens paid 10d. for a gallon of wine 
which they gave to the Bishop of Bangor, and 10d. in 1460 
for a gallon given to the Lady of Abergavenny. In 1430 they 
gave half a boar to William Sevenoke, at the cost of 3s. 6d. 
Hens were three for 9d. Farmers paid 3d. per sheep for 
grazing. Carpenters received 6d. a day at Rochester, but 
in 1412 they were paid 8d. a day in London, with a penny 
extra for their midday meal. These men were employed on 
‘* Wangford’s Rents,’ in Cornhill, where in 1497 twenty-six 
tenements produced £19 1s. 4d. in rents, ranging from 
£2 13s. 4d. to 7s. These properties continued to belong to 
Rochester Bridge until 1920. Miss Becker has spared no 
pains to provide every help for the reader—lists of the 
wardens and of the Bridge chaplains, plans and illustra- 
tions, and an index. In addition, she possesses a very 
pleasant style. 


* * * 


Another work that has evidently been a labour of love 
is ‘‘ Durham Cathedral *’ (Dent, 2s. 6d.), by James Wall, the 
Sacrist of the Cathedral. The author has interwoven his 
account of the cathedral with notices of the celebrated men 
who have been intimately connected with it, from St. Cuth- 
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PAINTED 
VEILS 


a novel 


JAMES HUNEKER 


VENUS ON 
WHEELS 


MAURICE DEKOBRA 
VERY WITTY. 
VERY AMUSING. 
VERY FRENCH. 


LAURIE 7/6 


It is in a-very real sense the 
crowning work of Huneker. 
H. L. MENCKEN. 


LAURIE 7/6 


MOUNTAIN CITY 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


A swift and gripping tale of cruel, and invariably they 
an impoverished youth's attain their questionable 
determination to annihilate ends. The novel is devas- 
the great obstacles which tating in its implications ; 
stand in his way to an it is an indictment of the 
ultimate and magnificent ‘“‘ go-getter” which will win 
success. His methods are many readers. 

somewhat ingenuous, often Laurie, 7/6 
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A woman’s story of the War 
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Selling 1,000 copies a day 
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Better than 
a Valet! 


With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even better 
than a good valet. For 
6/6 we clean, press and 
generally rejuvenate a 
complete suit so that 
it looks like new. 





May we send you one? 


We would like to send you a 
copy of “Isn’t it True?” a little 
book about our Service which is 
rather different from an ordinary 
advertising booklet. May we 
send you one? 


Achille Serrer: 


Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17 
Branches and Agents almost Everywhere. 
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MONEY, CREDIT AND PRICES. 
By JAN ST. LEWINSKI, D.Ec.Sc., Professor of 
Political Economy, Warsaw Academy of Commerce. 
Crown 8vo. 156 pp. Charts and Diagrams. 7/6 
PART ONE.—THEORY: Are Prices Determined by Money ? 
Credit Policy and the Price Level. Is There a Quantity 
Theory of Money? 
PART TWO.—HISTORY: The Genesis of Peel’s Act. The 
Controversy Between the Currency and Banking School. 





Ready May 26th 
DECENTRALISATION OF INDUSTRY: 
A new Principle in Town Planning. 

Papers contributed by several authors, edited by 
HERBERT WARREN, B.A., and W. R. DAVIDGE, 
F.R.1.B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 160 pp. 4/- 


Ready May 26th 
‘] 
THE WORLD’S POPULATION PRO- 
By H. L. WILKINSON. 

Demy 8vo. 350 pp., with many Maps and Illustra- 

tions. 18/- 

PART ONE.—1. The Population of the World. II. The Over- 
populated Continents: Europe. III. Do. Asia. IV. The Under- 
pepulated Continents: North and South America. V. Do. 
Africa. VI, Do. Australia. VII. Adjusting the World’s Popu- 
lation by Migration. VIII. Immigration Restriction Laws. 
pe a Interbreeding and Segregation of Races. X. Conclusion. 

PART TWO.—XI. The “ White Australia” Policy. XII. Cir- 
cumstances Determining Australia’s Population. XIII. 
Historical Record of Australian Immigration Restriction. 
XIV. The Peopling of Australia. XV. Peopling Tropical 
Australia. XVI. Development of Industry in Australia. XVII. 
The Finance of Australian Development. XVIII. The Standar? 
of Living in Australia. XIX. Australia without Restrictions 
to Immigration. XX. Conclusion and Appendix. 


P. S. KING & SON, Ltd. 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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SOMETHING UNIQUE IN TRAVEL 
for 1930!!! 


Great Western Railway 
LAND CRUISES 


By RAIL and ROAD 
Weekly from May 5th to September 22nd. 
First Class Rail, Moters, Hotels, Sightseeing Fees & Gratuities. 
SIX DAYS’ TOUR ... 12 guineas. 


TOUR No. 1.—Oxford, Gloucester, Wye Valley, Hereford, 
Cambrian Coast, Vale of Llangollen, Shrews- 
bury, Shakespeare Country, &c. 

TOUR No. 2.—Torquay, South Devon, Dartmoor, Cornish 
Riviera, Land’s End, Plymouth, &c. 

TOUR No. 8.—Bath, Cheddar Gorge, Exmoor, ‘“ Lorna Doone” 
Country, Westward Ho! Torquay, &c. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL 
PERSONALLY CONDUCT EACH TOUR. 


The Superintendent of the hoes G.W.R., Paddington Station, 
London, W.2, will send folder with full information to any 
address upon application. 
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bert and the Venerable Bede to the equally learned and 
saintly Bishop Lightfoot. Between these extremes we get 
glimpses of one bishop who had 140 knights in his train, and 
another who entertained Sir Walter Scott to dinner. Mr. 
Wall seems to know each stone in the cathedral, and his 
enthusiasm is infectious. At almost every step in his 
descriptions he supplies some beautiful illustration. Mr. 
W. G. Black is also an enthusiastic antiquary, but there 
is a good deal of speculation in his inquiry into the origins 
of ‘‘ The Scots Mercat ‘ Cross.’’’ The second edition (Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, William Hodge, 2s. 6d.) contains plates 
of the ‘‘ Cross’*’ which he has presented to Glasgow, his 
native city, to replace the one whose history he has traced 
from the records. 

When ‘The Rise of American Civilization,’ by 
Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, was published in 1927 it 
was recognized at once as an historical work of the first 
importance ; for in it Dr. Beard and his wife dealt with 
their subject on historico-social lines, and in the course of 
their study exploded a good many of the political legends 
that pass for history in the usual text-books. The book 
was originally issued in two volumes at 50s.; and feeling 
that many to whom such a price is prohibitive would like 
to possess it, Messrs. Jonathan Cape, the publishers, have 
now reissued it in one well-printed volume at 18s. 


Dr. Tancred Borenius's book on “‘ Florentine Frescoes ”’ 

Cc. & E. C. Jack, Ltd., 7 guineas) is a magnificently pro- 
duced volume which every serious student of Italian paint- 
ing will be anxious to possess. It has the rare combination 
of a first-rate text, clear, readable, and full of information 
and interest, with a satisfactorily large number of illustra- 
tions (there are, to be exact, seventy-three), some in colour, 
some in black and white, which, considering the difficulties 
of reproducing non-movable and often badly lit frescoes, 
are surprisingly geod and, on the whole, very faithful in 
colour. Dr. Borenius does not confine himself with absolute 
strictness to frescoes actually in Florence. In dealing with 
the predecessors of Giotto (who, himself, was not strictly a 
Florentine, nor are his principal works to be found in 
Florence, but in Pisa and Assisi), he discusses at length 
the Roman school and Pietro Cavallini, and later also, 
speaks of Sienese painters and of others who were either 
Florentine painters working in other cities, or non-Floren- 
tine painters who were affected by Florentine influences. 
In fact, he has, inevitably, been forced to regard Florence 
not so much geographically, but as the spiritual centre of 
a certain type of painting. 

‘* A History of English and Irish Glass,” by W. A. 
Thorpe, of the Victoria and Albert Museum (Medici Society, 
2 vols., 6 guineas), will be of the greatest value to students 
and collectors. In the first volume Mr. Thorpe deals with 
English and Irish glass historically, from the thirteenth 
century to the Repeal of the Excise Duties in 1845, after 
which came the period ‘‘ which destroyed handicraft, dis- 
covered technology, but did not learn to use it in the service 
of design. To do so,’’ says Mr. Thorpe, ‘‘ is the business 
of the age in which we live.’’ He discusses the subject also 
front the points of view of technique, design, and economy, 
and the book is a very full, valuable, and scholarly study. 
It contains numerous appendices, a Terminology, a Biblio- 
graphy, and an efficient Index. The second volume is 
devoted entirely to the remarkably well reproduced photo- 
graphic plates, of which there are almost two hundred. 
illustrating in all some five hundred pieces. These are all 
fully described, and the names of their owners given. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


FIVE HUNDRED CONSECUTIVE BRIDGE 
HANDS ANALYZED (V) 


N my article last week I showed how many times, in the 

course of five hundred hands, the contract was secured 

at No-Trumps and at each of the trump suits respec- 
tively. This was a purely quantitative analysis. I want 
now to submit a qualitative analysis of these same data. 
This (for me) has proved of supreme interest, for it has 
enabled me, I think, to lay my finger on the outstanding 
weakness of Setebos Club bidding. If Trinculo’s habitual 
associates should chance to read this article, it may save 
them a lot of money. 


& ATHENAUM May 3, 1930 


First of all, let us consider how many contracts, in each 
trump suit, were successful, and how many were defeated. 


TABLE VII. 
ANALYSIS BY TRUMP SUITS ; SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 






































































































































& = Heabie Ie atlie Uae elated ene eonente. 
Hands} No | | I Dia | 
Kewl | Trumps. || Spades. | Hearts | monds. Clubs. 
(Series. | 7. | Ss. | T. |S. || T. s. | 7. | s. | T. [s. 
Ia.. | 16| 13) 16/10) 10 5s) 4[ 3] 4 4| 4 
In.. | 19 13 | 17 | 10 7] 3] 1 1|— 
a.. |) 17| 12) 12] 7{ 15] 6} 3] 2] 2|—| 
ls.. | 16| 12 | ule] w{ 7] 4] 4f 5s] a 
IIIa. | 16} 11| 14 3] 4] 9] 3] 1] 3 3 
ts.. || 11] 4 | 17 | 12 | w7j12} 2] 1] 3] 3| 
jtva..]/ 17{ 13] 12[ 7] 13/10} s| 2)—|—| 
Ivs.. | 14] 11] 19 }12 | 10 10| 5 si) 2/—| 4] si 
va... | 23 | 20 | 10| 5 | nj 9) 5 2| 1 1 | 
Ives... is| 14] a5 | 10 | 10] 4] 4] 2 [sf 
| Total | 167 | 128 | 143 | 83 | 124 74 | 38 18 | 26 | 16 | 
| *74% || *58% | 60% | *47% | *61% | 








* Percentages of Successes. 

How are we to interpret these statistics? 
that (at the Setebos Club): about three No-Trump contracts 
out of four are successful ; about three major suit contracts 
out of five are successful ; ‘about one minor suit contract out 
of two is successful ; given, of course, that the sample is a 
fair one. 

Now I think that, as regards the minor suits, the sample 
is too small to be made a basis for generalization. It is sug- 
gestive, and that is all. It suggests that a very high pro- 
portion of minor suit calls are ‘ flag-flying’’ calls, made 
(perhaps justifiably) to save the game ; but it does not prove 
anything. I shall not, on the basis of these figures, discuss 
minor suit contracts further. 

The samples of No-Trump and major suit contracts are, 
however, sufficiently large to admit of some tentative 
generalizations. (As evidence of this, take the first and 
second halves of each series, and compare them. They 
show :— 


They show 














| ! 
| Total hands Hands played 
Trump Suit. played. successfully. | 
No Trumps. | 
First half.. PY 84 61 | 
| Second half... | . 83 62 | 
| | 
| @ First half... | 70 | 37 
| Second half. | 73 | 46 | 
| 9 First half... | 63 34 | 
| Second half ie | 61 40 | 
| 








The correspondence is in each case sufficiently close for our 
purposes.) 

And what are these generalizations to be? I suggest the 
following :— 

(1) Players, taking them as a whole, will bid their hands 
more freely in major suits than in No-Trumps. Hence the 
markedly greater proportion of major suit failures. 

(2) Spades would appear to be, on balance, slightly less 
successful than Hearts. This is possibly due to the higher 
bidding-value of the Spade suit. In a fairly high proportion 
of instances, bidding resolves itself into a contest between 
Spades and Hearts, and the side which is bidding Spades is 
the more likely to be ‘‘ landed ’’ with the contract. 

(3) Injudicious use is made, by most players, of the 
bidding possibilities both of No-Trumps and of the major 
suits. Insufficient use is made of the former weapon, 
excessive use of the latter. I will undertake to produce, 
next week, striking evidence of this conclusion. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW YORK REACTION—COPPER—RHODESIAN 


HE stock market ‘ bulls’? in New York, at the 

moment of writing, are in full flight. The four cent 

cut in copper prices, the decline in the earnings oi 
railroads and many industrial corporations, and a $92 mil- 
lion rise in brokers’ loans, have been too much for their 
nerves. Heavy selling of industrial stocks has taken place 
this week, and the markets generally have suffered their 
overdue ‘* technical reaction.” We suggested in THE 
Nation of March 15th, when most people were feeling 
** bullish ’? about America, that that country was only just 
beginning to feel the restrictive effects upon business life 
of a continued fall in wholesale prices. To say that the 
New York Stock Exchange has been living lately in a fool’s 
paradise is perhaps going too far. The professional 
operators in New York, like those in London, are no fools. 
Their business, when they are ‘ bulls,” is to run up stock 
prices, irrespective of economic facts and figures, until the 
great American public is enticed into the gamble. Then 
the professionals unload. It appears from the increases in 
brokers’ loans that the public began to fall into the trap 
last month. 

7 * * 

Here are the facts about the industrial depression in 
the United States. Steel production is at 80 per cent. of 
capacity, but steel prices continue to show weakness. The 
daily average of building contracts awarded up to April 
18th were 28.7 per cent. below those of a year ago. The 
anticipated revival in building has failed to materialize. 
The earnings of forty-six railroads in March showed a drop 
of 12 per cent. in gross revenue, and 39 per cent. in net 
operating income. Freight car loadings in March were 
8 per cent. below those of a year ago. New car registra- 
tions were 12 per cent. lower. Of industrial corporations 


only public utilities, food, amusements, electrical equip- 
ment, and farm implement manufacturing companies re- 


ported any improvement in earnings, but the rest showed 
an average decline in earnings of 18 per cent. for the first 
quarter of this year as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1929. Exports of the United States in March 
were down by $115 million, of which $80.5 million repre- 
sented shrinkage in the exports of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods. 
* * * 

As for copper, it had lately become obvious that the 
Copper Exporters Incorporated would fail in their attempt 
to peg the export price at 18 cents a pound f.a.s, New York 
(equivalent to £84 a ton). Although this perverse body of 
dictators had ordered and obtained a 25 per cent. reduc- 
tion in the monthly output of American copper as com- 
pared with a year ago, unsold stocks have been steadily 
increasing. It is interesting to recall that in March, 1929, 
the price of copper was driven up to 24 cents per pound 
by a decline in the stocks of refined copper in the hands 
of North and South American producers to about 55,000 
tons. By the end of 1929 refined stocks had risen to 
170,000 tons, and by April Ist this year to 256,000 tons. 
At the same time stocks of blister copper (from which 
refined is made) have increased from 235,000 tons a year 
ago to 266,500 tons, bringing the total stocks of blister 
and refined to 522,500 tons. The present world consump- 
tion of copper is at the rate of 2,000,000 tons a year, so 
that the stocks of copper above ground represent over 
three months’ supply. For Copper Exporters Inc. to stand 
against the rising tide of copper stocks is reminiscent of 
the story of Mrs. Partington and the Atlantic. The new 
quotation of 14 cents a pound f.a.s. New York is equiva- 
lent to £66 per ton, the present London market price 
being £513 per ton. When shareholders of copper com- 
panies hear of Sir Auckland Geddes confidently predicting 
at the Rio Tinto meeting a world shortage of copper in 
the period 1935-49, they will probably remember Queen 
Victoria’s comment on certain jokes: ‘‘ We are not 
»mused.”” 


MINES—SAN PAULO 


Buyers of Rhodesian Copper shares have always had 
to face the possibility of a reaction in copper prices before 
their companies came into production. They need not, 
however, be alarmed at 14 cents copper, for the costs of 
production in Northern Rhodesia, including freight to the 
coast, are estimated at not more than 10 cents. This 
estimate is based on the actual experience of Bwana 
M’Kubwa which is in full working operation, and on the 
proving of 230 million tons of ore averaging 3.9 per cent. 
copper. Moreover, the new Rhodesian mines will not 
begin to come into production before 1932. The earliest 
producer will be Roan Antelope beginning on a small scale 
in 1931 and entering into fuil production by the middle of 
1932. N’Kana will also start production in 19382, and 
will be followed closely by Mufilira and N’Changa. This 
is not impossible as there is no reason to suppose that the 
native labour problem will not be solved in Northern 
Rhodesia as it has been on the Rand. The consulting 
mining engineer of the British South Africa Company esti- 
mated that at least 60,000 tons of copper would be pro- 
duced from Northern Rhodesia in 1932, and that there 
would be a progressive increase to 250,000 tons a year by 
about 1935. As the consumption of copper has been in- 
creasing at the rate of 90,000 tons a year it is hoped that 
there will be no difficulty in disposing of this Northern 


Rhodesian output. 
* * * 


It may be convenient to set out in tabular form the 
main facts about the four leading Rhodesian mines—the 
proved ore reserves, the percentage of copper, and the 
date of starting production :— 

Proved Value with 
Ore Copper 
Average Date Reserves at 14¢. 
Copper of (Mills. (Mills. 
Content Operating of tons) of £) 
toan Antelope ... 3,3% 1931 75 £163.3 

N’Kana ; 4.4% 1932 36 104.5 

Mufilira =4 4.7% 1932 40 124.1 

N’Changa Fr 3% 1932 50 99.0 
The control of these mines presents a sort of Chinese 
puzzle. Rhodesian Selection Trust (Chester Beatty group) 
has a controlling interest in Roan Antelope and Mufilira. 
Rhodesian Anglo-American (Sir E. Oppenheimer) has a 
50 per cent. interest in Bwana M’Kubwa, which in turn 
owns the N’Kana Mine and has a one-third interest in 
Roan Antelope and Mufilira. Rhodesian Congo Borders 
owns N’Changa and the rich property adjoining, 
N’Changa West, which has rich ore averaging 7 per cent. 
Rhodesian Congo Border Concessions is in turn controlled 
by Mineral Separations, Rio Tinto, and Rhodesian Anglo- 
American. The merit of Bwana M’Kubwa is that it is 
already making a small profit on its old mine and has the 
valuable holdings outside, Its shares are quoted at 17s., 
giving a market capitalization of £7} million. 


...OVe 


* * * 


Underwriters were left with the bulk of San Paulo 
issue and, whatever the DatLy HERALD may think, we 
are bound to state for the benefit of investors who have 
to employ their capital in the most attractive market, that 
these San Paulo 7 per cent. Coffee Realization bonds should 
be bought at a discount below the issue price of 96. The 
loan (which forms part of an authorized issue of 
£20,000,000) is well secured (besides being a direct obliga- 
tion of the San Paulo Government, it is specifically secured 
on 16,500,000 bags of coffee valued at £41,000,000), it is 
a short-term (ten year) loan, it is redeemable by means of 
half-vearly drawings at par, and it has the merit of being 
self-liquidating (the Government undertaking to sell 
monthly an amount of coffee more than sufficient to re- 
deem one-twentieth of the loan each half-year). At the 
issue price of 96 the flat yield is 74 per cent., and on 
average life the redemption yield is nearly £7 18s. per cent. 














